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CHAPTER J. 

Love alters not with his brief, 

But bears it out e’en to the edge of doom, 

If this he error, and upon me prov'd, 

I never writ, and no man ever lov’d.” 

Sh&kspe&he. 

If a mountain had been taken from the 
breast of Lord George at that moment, 
lie could not have felt it to have been a 
greater relief than the ruse, mentioned in 
the last chapter, which “ the old hand” 
played off on him. Lord George immedi¬ 
ately answered,— 

“ Oh, no, nothing.” 

In another instant, forth came the words 
from Pleadit:— 
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“You may stand down, witness.” 

“Sir, Sir! my Lord! Lord George ! No!” 
eried tlic frantic attorney; then turning to 
his Lordsliip: “ My Lord, all depends on 
our breaking down this witness.” 

“ Do you think I carry a sledge hammer 
in my waistcoat pocket?” angrily whispered 
back Lord George. 

“You misunderstand me. Sir! you mis¬ 
understand me!” said the trembling attor¬ 
ney ; “ if you look in your brief, Sir, you 
will find all the facts.” And Lord George 
mechanically turned over one or two leaves 
of that precious document once so jirized, 
but which now seemed invented for the ex¬ 
press pur])ose of utterly jiuzzling any man 
who dared to look into it for information. 
It is true, that the purple marks of the cla¬ 
ret were no longer to be traced on its pages, 
for those had been torn out, and re-copied 
by Lord George’s clerk, but whetber it was 
owing to his blunders—to the confusion of 
the moment—or to that error into \yhich so 
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so many brief compilers are so apt to fall, 
namely, needless verbosity—we know not, 
but nothing in that bulky mass of papers 
could, by any possibility, be distinguished, 
at least that was at all applicable to the mat¬ 
ter now in hand. 

“Well,” presently said the Judge, “is 
this witness to be cross-examined, or is he 
not?—that is the question.”- 

“ Ask him anything,*' whispered I, to his 
Lordship, “just to start with, and so not 
tire the Judge.” 

“ I will,” said Lord George, “ 'Witness, 
who are you ?” 

At this question there was a roar of 
laughter, in which even the bench could 
not help joining. 

“Oh dear! oh dear!’’ said Mr. Justice 
Wittieman, using that peculiar tone which 
Lord George had been imitating to me 
at breakfast, and which, as he had rightly 
said, ‘ when once heard is never to be for¬ 
gotten,’ “have we yet, my Lord George,” 

B 2 
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pithily added his Lordship, “ to learn who 
this witness is ? I’m sure I thought I saw 
you take it down at the time this witness 
told us who he was. This is John Brown, 
who lives at Smithfieid.” 

“ I beg your pardon, my Lord ; I meant 
not who is he, but what is he,” faltered the 
the maiden junior for tiie defendant, trying 
to recover his lost ground. 

“ Oh dear, oh dear !” repeated his Lord- 
ship, “ docs not that follow the answer to 
the former question.—“1 am a glazier by 
calling, and an occasional preacher of the 
word’ ’ 

“ I .beg your pardon, my Lord,” again 
said Lord George, apologizing, but now 
beginning to be perfectly confused. By 
this time the attorney had discovered that 
nothing was discernible in his brief; but he 
also began shrewdly to suspect that Lord 
George had never looked into it, and so 
resolved to supply fiom memory those facts 
which it was quite clear would otherwise 
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remain unsupplied at all. Bending over, 
therefore, to whisper the important facts 
in Lord George’s ear, he began by say¬ 
ing 

“ My Lord, this is a most notorious bad 
character.’’ 

“ You are doing very well George,” al¬ 
most at the same time muttered Pierre- 
point, anxious to keep up. to the utmost 
the pluck of his friend, which he saw was 
waning rapidly, and added, “ Now don’t 
be afraid of anything but saying too little; 
press this witness well, for 1 am quite sure, 
from the gingerly way in which Pleadit has 
handled him throughout, that he is, alto¬ 
gether as rotten as touchwood.” 

“ Oh, yes sir! he is a most notorious 
bad character,”—at this precise moment 
once more said Dunvext’s attorney. Thus 
‘ cockered ’ up on all sides. Lord George, 
with plenty of metal rapidly coming to his 
aid, if he had only known how to use it, 
bolted out the following question : — 
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“ I say witness—now answer me wit¬ 
ness. Are you not a notoriously bad cha¬ 
racter ?’’ 

“ No sir,” most indignantly said the oc¬ 
casional preacher of the word. 

“ I 'am not a notorious bad character,” 
muttered the Judge, unable to suppress a 
smile, as he noted down the answer, and 
added—“ have you any other question to 
ask, my Lord George ?” 

“Oh! yes, my Lord—several,” replied 
our hero. 

“Will you ask them quickly, then? I 
have several cases to dispose of, and 1 
must be at chambers by two.” 

“A notorious bad character, indeed,’’ 
said Pleadit, speaking to himself, but laugh¬ 
ing with the Jury, “ a most worthy dissent¬ 
ing minister !” Immediately at that word 
securing “five worthy dissenters,” who be¬ 
fore had resolved to give him the verdict, 
even if they were wrong in doing so ; but 
now internally vowed that he should have 
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it, wrong or riglit, and in spite of the Devil 
—wlietlior it might not be by help of the 
Devil, in the shape of a perjured witness, 
they did not trouble themselves to en¬ 
quire. By this time one of the attorney’s 
clerks had found for his master the page in 
Lord George’s brief which related to the 
cross-examining of this witness, and hastily 
reading it, the Solicitor wjiispered to Lord 
George— 

“ The impudent knave actually comes 
here in clothes that he has borrowed for the 
occasion; and that is supjiosed to be his 
master’s coat he has on his back. Tress 
him on that, Sir.” 

“ Are you dressed up for the occasion ?” 
demanded Lord (jeorge. 

“ What!” demanded Tleadit, with a burst 
of laughter, either feigned or real, and there¬ 
by coming greatly to the rescue of the wit¬ 
ness, who seemed to be uneasy under the 
line of examination, unskilfully as it was 
adopted, but who, at length, when he saw 
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his leader laughing, presumed to laugh too, 
and then replied— 

“ No—certainly not.” 

Here the attorney, reading further from 
his brief, said—“ Lord George, he has been 
drunk all the week.” 

“ Witness, have you been drunk all the 
week?” demanded the junior, in what was 
certainly a most junior style of cross-exa¬ 
mination. 

Pleadit laughed again—and this time in¬ 
voluntarily.; for, in truth, tliese questions 
involved matters that could only have been 
expected to be wormed out of a witness 
by the exercise of much subtlety, and 
which no man would be fool enough to 
admit, if he could possibly avoid it; and, 
therefore, a worthless person, unscrupulous 
of his oath, would only have to give a blank 
denial to such a charge, to be perfectly safe 
—a danger which all skilful cross-exami¬ 
ners know how to avoid. After one or two 
similar questions, denied with the same fa- 
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cility, the attorney sat down, gnashing his 
teeth, and endeavouring greatly to thrust 
the nails of his hand into the palms thereof, 
and reiterating his vow, that he never would 
—no, never again I—give a brief to Mr. 
Iveenhand. A vow, we may add, that he 
piously kept until the following morning, 
when lie delivered to that gentleman a 
most voluminous bundle of papers, with a 
fee of fifty guineas; but, tlien, h6 absolved 
his conscience, by remarking, that that 
was a case in which he really could not 
do without him. 

Keenhand could have told him, had he 
been present to hear this explanation, that 
he rarely got briefs on any other score; but 
that those made quite enough for him to 
mount to the top of the tree with, and he 
desired no other. However, Lord George, 
having exhausted his quiver, sat down; 
whereupon Pleadit, with a knowing look at 
the jury-box, accompanied with a smile of 
no doubtful meaning, lifted his head from 
B 3 
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his second brie^ which was to succeed the 
excitement, saying— 

“ You may stand down witness. Then 
addressing the Judge —“ My Lord, that’s 
my case.” 

“ Very well,” said his Lordship. 

Dunvext, in the meanwhile, was now 
drawing a little breath, after all his exer¬ 
tion, hoping, in his own mind, that he had 
very creditably discharged his duty to his 
client. 

“ Mf/ Lord George,” said the learned 
Judge, interrupting this dream of quiet, 
“ will you address the .Jury r*” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at Lord George’s 
feet, it could scarcely have sounded more 
teiTibly than this simple intimation of the 
Judge—That the opportunity for display¬ 
ing all his eloquence had arrived. 

At first, the maiden junior began to me¬ 
ditate what would be the effect of a magna¬ 
nimous disclaimer of any intentions to tres¬ 
pass on the time of the court. But his 
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attorney soon put to fliglit such base ideas 
of surrender, by whispering— 

“Now, my Lord, give it to them well! 
don't spare them, and make the most of 
tlieir hobbling into court with their one 
witness—don’t forget to let into them— 
that’s the only hope we have.” 

Thus adjured, poor Lord George, with a 
deep sigh, regained his trembling legs, en¬ 
tertaining all the while most substantial 
doubt whether they were his legs on which 
lie was standing, or whether it was his head 
that had the honour of supporting him. At 
first he had fondly imagined that there wore 
one or two points on which he had some 
remarks to make to the potent twelve; and, 
therefore, clearing his throat for his very 
good vmice, he thus began— 

“May it please your Lordship^—Gen¬ 
tlemen of the Jury, the client whom I have 
the honour to represent is most unfortu¬ 
nate!” but when he got thus far he dis¬ 
covered that he had either made a mistake 
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when he imagined that there was something 
he intended to say to the Jury, or that he 
had forgotten what that something was —in 
either case the result was the same. Ably 
as he had sounded the key-note, not another 
strain would follow. The Judge, the Jury, 
the witnesses, and more than all, his breth¬ 
ren of the Bar, seemed to be dancing around 
him, praying to be informed what it really 
was he had to urge touching his unfortunate 
client. And still as he endeavoured to find 
language.to convey the astounding facts, 
or, indeed, even to think wdiat were those 
important matters, that but a few minutes 
since seemed plain to his comprehension— 
argument, language, memory, every earthly 
thing that he most desired seemed to fly 
from him—but, the most direful conviction, 
that there he was, perched up in the Bail 
Court, the observed of all observers, en¬ 
deavouring to exorcise into being, sundry 
words and images that had lately appeared 
most docile, but now had hurried from him 
in most direct rebellion. 
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Now, too, first came upon Lord George, 
with indescribable certainty, a most entire 
conviction of his failure ; he felt that be 
must fail, and nothing could help him out 
of it; suddenly there occurred to him the 
expedient of trying a new beginning, or as 
he, in half sea phrase afterwards termed it, 
taking a new departure, and so he began 
again- 

“ May it please your Lordship, gentle¬ 
men of the Jury, the client whom 1 have 
the honour to represent is most unfortu¬ 
nate !” But here da capo, he came to the 
same irremediable stick as before. A third 
time he tried the experiment, and still in 
the same sonorous voice, while Mr. Justice 
Wittieman’s glass was upon him, observing 
him most intently, and a smile played round 
the Judge’s mouth as Lord George re¬ 
peated— 

“May it please your Lordship, gentle¬ 
men of the Jury, the client whom I have 
the honour to represent is most unfortu- 
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nate!”—Still he got no further, until Wit- 
tieman, with a gravity that was enough to 
convulse a million of spectators, and still 
preserving that inimitable tone of voice to 
which reference has been so often made, 
now observed with the utmost courtesy— 

“ Pray proceed, m/ Lord, pray proceed ; 
so far as you have gone you have the Court 
most entirely with you.” 

The clever, the beautiful sarcasm of this 
speech, was so razor like in its edge, that 
at first Dunvext actually thought the .Judge 
was complimenting him, until the suppres¬ 
sion of laughter; almost of applause, that 
followed, caused his Lordship to think over 
the speech just made, and then, of course, 
instantly to see the bitter witticism it car¬ 
ried. This did not tend greatly to assure 
his trembling nerves, but putting him on 
his metal, he determined to make an effort 
to retrieve the blunders of the day, and 
went on to say, in a most dreadfully hesi¬ 
tating and broken tone— 
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“ If you believe the witness for the plain¬ 
tiff, gentlemen, of course you will give your 
verdict accordingly, gentlemen ; but if you 
agree with me in my oj)inion of that wit¬ 
ness, you will accordingly give your verdi ct 
that is, I mean, the other way, gentlemen ; 
hut in whatever manner that verdict may 
be given, geiitlemen, I am sure it will be 
given in such a manner as—as—as to be 
perfectly satisfactory to all parties'.” 

And down his Lordship sat, thus leaving 
considerable doubt, it is true, as to what he 
really meant; but, perhaps, it would have 
been unfair to expect too much pei’spicuity 
in this particular, and when, at length. Lord 
George did resume his scat, in strict accor¬ 
dance with his poem that he had read at 
breakfast, the perspiration might have been 
seen rolling from his featurfes, not in drops, 
but in streams. While his Lordship was 
busily applying cambric to this affliction, 
the Judge, with the strongest assumption 
of all those peculiarities that Lord George 
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had that morning been making a subject of 
comment, asked very significantly— 

“ Do you call ru) witnesses, my Lord 
George ?” at the same time weighing his 
eye-glass, and swinging it up to the bridge 
of his nose, and fixing all his attcniion on 
the unfortunate junior. 

“ No, my Lord; no witnesses,” inno¬ 
cently replied Lord George; scarcely notic¬ 
ing any particularity in the Judge's aspect, 
so deeply engrossed was he in the horrors 
of the moment, and full of tlionght whether 
lie had really done his case so dreadfully as 
he feared, and other matters of ibis stamp. 
But the Judge was determined, seemingly, 
that the counsel for the del'endant should 
not get ofl', and, once more weighing the 
celebrated spectacles, he said very signifi¬ 
cantly : 

“ My Lord George, do you not call one 
witness ?” 

“ No, my Lord, none.” 

“ What! my Lord George, do you not 
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even call Mr. Dundas ; a supposed relation 
of my Lord Mel-viWc ?” 

When Dunvext heard these words he 
started—looked at his Lordship for a few 
moments, and then exclaiming in a low 
voice—“What an outrageous fool I have 
been all this while!” replied with a low bow 
to the .Judge’s look of intelligence—mut¬ 
tered an indistinct “ No, my Lordand 
then, suddenly becoming deadly pale, he 
rushed precipitately out of court. 

Everybody stared—looked—wondered; 
most men thought his Lordship ill j others 
—but they were very few, and very young 
in the secrets of their profession—supposed 
that he had got another brief in some other 
court; but 1, who was certain that neither 
of these two things formed the cause of his 
absence, having distinctly caught the words, 
“ Dundas and my Lord ikZ<?/-ville,” at once 
caught sight of the full truth, and hurried 
after his Lordship to terminate all doubt by 
hearing his own account. 
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“What is the mattci’?” said 1, when 
I reached him in tlie passage leading to the 
King's Bench. “ Wliy have you made con¬ 
fusion worse confounded, by running away, 
and not even waiting to take the verdict ?” 

“ Take the devil!” said George, half 
laughing, half horrified. “ Who do you 
think my companion of this morning turns 
out to be?” 

“ Mr. Justice Wittieman himself,” said I. 

“You’ve hit it,” was his reply. “What 
a laugh he has got against me.” 

“I have no doubt,” rejdied I, “he has 
laughed heartily at you, as you richly de¬ 
served ; but come—come back into court, 
and mind your case.” 

“1!” said Lord George, “ I venture back 
into that accursed purgatory ? Not for ail 
the briefs, nor all the causes that ever were 
seen in the Attorney-General’s cliambers.” 

“Oh! my dear fellow, you must indeed 
be joking; do not be such an idiot as that 
—think what will be said.” 
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“ Oh !” resumed the impetuous younger 
son ; “ I do not care what is said or sung, 
provided I am not called upon to hear 
Johnny saying again, ‘ Won’t you call even 
Mr. Dundas, a supposed relation oimy Lord 
M;Z-ville?” 

And, in spite of all the arguments 1 could 
use, away his Lordship hurried^—whip’t off 
his wig and gown—jumped into the carriage 
with me, and away we drove as fhr as my 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, where I had an 
appointment. 

There the unfortunate Dunvext appear¬ 
ed quite lost in his own thoughts, pacing 
hurriedly to and fi’o my room—muttering 
to himself several times,—“What a sell! 
what an infernal sell! —If ever there was 
a junior sold I’m the man !”—then waving 
his hand to me, he rushed down stairs, and 
hurried off towards St. Paul’s. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“Oli, where is iny lover? Oil, where is he gone!” 

Olo Song. 


A DAY had passed after my parting with 
Lord George, and Picrrepoint, whom I had 
to meet on other business, told me that 
the verdict had of course gone for the 
plaintiff; the wonder would have been, 
under the extraordinary circumstances of 
the case, how any one could have expected 
it to have gone otherwise. The solicitor, 
of course, ground off one of his teeth, and 
tore his hair, and all that sort of thing ; 
but as an occasional new wig, and the as¬ 
sistance of a dentist, are things wlijch every 
prudent solicitor counts on as a corollary to 
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the yearly expenses of his certificate, this 
deep despair did not strike us as any thing 
out of the common. 

Had we been told that either plaintiff or 
defendant were satisfied with the action, 
then, I grant, we might have suffered se¬ 
verely from the effects of extreme surprise. 
As it was, every thing went in its usual 
course, so we wasted no discussion on such 
points. The question, however, wliich arose 
between us —Pierrepoint and myself—and 
which neither of us could answer, was 
this:— 

“ Where was Lord George?” Conscious 
of having smiled once or twice—for who 
could entirely hove avoided it during the 
progress of the trial—I thought his Lord- 
ship might have seen me, and taken of¬ 
fence; and feeling that, however natural 
for us, this might have been very annoying 
for him; I really was anxious for an op¬ 
portunity of making a due apology. But 
Pierrepoint had entertained the same no- 
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tion. Each thought the other must know 
something about his Lordship’s movements, 
but both remained in consummate igno¬ 
rance. Perliaps tfien he had taken offence 
at both of us, a tiling not at all unlikely— 
since with most ardent temperaments, of¬ 
fence is a little matter much more easily 
taken than atoned for. 

However, let the truth of the above 
question be what it might, it seemed we 
were all of us doomed to remain in sus¬ 
pense, at least for some time. The second 
day succeeded the first, and still no intelli¬ 
gence of his Lordship, 'i'he third — the 
fourth — and so on rolled away, until at 
length, resolving to have on my conscience 
no sin of omission, I wrote a note, and sent 
it to his chambers. Here, however, they 
professed to know nothing whatever of him, 
referring us to his father’s house in Grosve- 
nor-squarc. Little as 1 liked that any ser¬ 
vant of mine should go to the family house, 
I sent to Grosvenor-square; but if little 
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was known of him at the chambers, less 
was known at the mansion, and the answer 
returned was— 

“ That his Lordship was most likely gone 
out of town for a few days, and should have 
the note on his return.” A fortnight — 
two months rolled away j the chambers at 
length were shut up—the return from the 
Square was still “gone into the country,” 
and not all Pierrepoint’s efforts, o'r mine, 
through every channel of acquaintance we 
thought likely, could gain any intelligence 
of the missing junior. 

At last, one day I went to the club, 
took up a jiajier, and there I saw the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph in the Morning Post;— 
“ The friends of the cause of Don Pedro 
will be delighted to hear that the ranks 
of that illustrious Monarch have recently 
gained the inestimable services of the 
Right Honourable Lord George Dunvext, 
a young nobleman, whom many of our 
readers will immediately recognize as a 
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formerly well known officer in the Navy, 
though at the time of his service, the want 
of any brilliant opportunities did not per¬ 
mit him to add to his noble name any of 
those more redoubtable distinctions, which 
his well known valour would, questionless, 
have earned for him, had any occasion of 
the kind presented itself. Don Pedro has 
availed himself of this accession to his stan¬ 
dard, to grant to the distinguished recruit 
the rank of Captain of a Troop of Cavalry, 
and we have no doubt that his Lordship 
will soon earn, at the hands of a grateful 
Prince, distinguished promotion.” 

“ Alas!” thought I, “ and must the aspir¬ 
ing blood of Lancaster sink in the ground ? 
Is this the end of all the Marquis’s thou¬ 
sands, and is this the conclusion of the bold 
boy that looked on ‘ bullying the Judges’ 
as an afternoon pastime, and thought that 
learning should have a ‘ royal road,’ at least 
for him ?—Enjoyment come without pain, 
reward without labour, and honour without 
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ter-in law. Lady Sidney Dunvcxt, who lives 
not far off, and, I suspect, is almost as much 
hampered as myself. It is one of the worst 
complaints of the peerage, is debt; and, I 
am sorry to say, that it is as hereditary in 
our large family as the mastership of the 
King’s toothpick, of which the ©’Mortgage 
family have been the hereditary grand- 
keepers, may know how many centuries 
—but I don’t.” 

“ And so, in fact, you are come to con¬ 
sult me how to pay your debts ?” 

“ Fiddle! my fine fellow ! why, T might as 
well consult you how to reach the moon— 
both are equally impossible. Still, I should 
have no objection to hear a little advice as 
to how I may best smooth down the bris¬ 
tled crest of my difficulties, as my governor 
calls them.” 

“ Pray, what name do you give the pro¬ 
cess.” 

“ Oh 1 I call it ameliorating one’s excite¬ 
ments.” 
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“ May fate be very kind to you, Coun¬ 
sellor! but you seem to be existing in a 
charming state of viridity! Why, the wiz¬ 
ard, Michael Scott, would even have fail¬ 
ed to extract money out of the Marquis 
O'Mortgagc — seeing it is his Lordship’s 
favourite boast, that he has never beheld 
that article for the last twenty years, and 
has almost forgotten that there is such a 
thing in existence. Push the wine this way.” 

“Well! truly, George, you,have made 
out as good a case for leaving town, as Na¬ 
poleon had for quitting Moscow. It ap¬ 
pears rather too w^arm to hold you. But 
how came you to find me out ?” 

“ Why, when my dad expressed a sort of 
intimation, that my debts might as well be 
settled, I thought I’d hear some opinion on 
the point; .and, going to your chambers, 
and finding you on circuit, I resolved to 
come down to the North, and have a little 
chat with you, on the score of my liabili¬ 
ties, and then pay a yisit to my pretty sis- 
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much a prisoner as before I left the navy. 
Still I think its healthy—decidedly healthy 
—and I have some doubts whether a man 
does well to get rid of his involvements 
while on half-pay, unless, indeed, he gets 
married. And then, to be sure, a quarrel 
with his wife every morning before break¬ 
fast may, in some degree, supply that neces¬ 
sary stimulant to the mind, so much recom¬ 
mended by all medical writers on insanity. 
However, you see one morning they would 
insist upon serving one of my writs upon 
my old dad, just as he was getting into his 
carriage ; aftcrwhich he positively declared 
that I must either pay my debts, or take a 
house to myself; and, faith, he would have 
carried his threat into execution if I had 
not happily informed him, that the mistake 
was one which had occurred through his 
juvenile appearance. This appeased him, 
and— 

“ And, I suppose, he handed out the 
money.” 
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are suspended. You have no notion of the 
pleasant excitement of dodging a sheriff's 
officer, wlio holds a little slip of parchment, 
for the cab in which you are driving—up 
one street and down another, and having to 
look considerably sharp, and drive still faster 
into each Park-gate—never mind going over 
a few nurse-maids and children—lest you 
should be stopped at the entrance, and soli¬ 
cited to pay a visit to those dull palaces 
which the sheriff's of London and Middle¬ 
sex so generously maintain for the enter¬ 
tainment of the poor, about the neighbour¬ 
hood of Chancery-lane, with iron bars to 
their windows, &c. &c.” 

“ Oh!:—come, you are joking, you don’t 
mean to say that things have proceeded to 
this pass.” 

“ Pass! no, it was any thing but pass, 
and so you would have said, if you had had 
to mancEuvre your way out of your own 
house as I used to do out of my governor’s 
in Grosvenor-square. Why, I was almost as 
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“ In what way ?” 

“ Why, in every way and in all direc¬ 
tions ; I couldn’t walk down Bond-street for 
my hatter ; nor venture into Piccadilly for 
my cab-builder ; St. James’s is barricadoed 
by a sphinx of a tailor ; Pall-Mall rendered 
impervious by a cormorant of a boot-maker, 
and Charing-cross reduced to a dead block¬ 
ade by a rogue of a tobacconist.” 

“ What a barricade !—Why, it’s a perfect 
revolution of July with you.” 

“ Oh, quite so! only the worst of it is, 
I couldn’t call out the troops to my assist¬ 
ance. Egad! if I could, a commission in the 
guards would be worth no end of purchase. 
Fancy the dcliglit of charging down one’s 
duns, as a donkey would destroy thistles. 
A large rent-roll would then grow quite 
contemptible.” 

“ But you don’t mean to say that you 
have any writs out against you ?” 

“ I should think I had, my friend; only, 
like boroughs convicted of bribery, the writs 
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debt. How have I been ?—in debt. What 
brought me here ?—my debts. What’s the 
best news ?—Brougham’s bill for the protec¬ 
tion of debt.” 

“ Your debts 1 Pooh 1 never mind your 
debts, provided you have given your credi¬ 
tors no security.” 

“ Ah! but 1 have; you know my impru¬ 
dent generosity. One fellow was so very 
pressing that I sent him, before 1 left town, 
an old bunch of keys, the oidy security that I 
ever heard of a younger brother possessing.” 

“ Not so bad; but when did you leave 
town ? I suppose you are on your way to 
the Moors.” 

“ Why, as to that I suppose I am ; for I 
have been going to the dogs this long while, 
and for the Moors in particular, if I could 
get anything out of them, I would be off to 
the Moors directly, for I have long ago ex¬ 
hausted the Jews, and the matter of leaving 
town could be a point of no hesitation to a 
man who is so much in request as myself.’’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘ Pay, pay, pay ! 

All must be paid to day.”— Song. 


Magnuaj, in the meanwhile, had taken 
the first hint and vanished. While, as soon 
as the door was shut, Pierrepoint, turning 
to his Lordship, helped him to a slice of 
cutlet, exclaiming as he did so,— 

“ Who would have thought of seeing 
you, old Racket ? How are you ? how have 
you been ? what’s the best news ? what 
brought you here ?” 

“ Zounds! Counsellor,” said the othec, 
have some mercy in your examinations. I 
swear, not even * * * * shall stand ex¬ 
cused for asking me to -answer more than 
three questions at once. How am I ?—in 
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kind enough to break my back, I believe, 
but nothing more; however. Sir, as he is 
a friend of your’s, never mind.” Then in a 
lower key, he muttered to himself as he left 
the room : - “ I’m only the clerk !” 
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are in a perfect state of blockade, and as 
difficult of access as the Cham of Tartary. 
Just turn your servants out, will you said 
he, pointing to Magnum and Nisi, the one 
rubbing his back, and the other his head. 
“ Here, give me a chair, and don't let the 
cutlet get cold. I’m sorry I have been ob¬ 
liged to break the necks of a few of those 
fellows of yours; but I suppose you follow 
my plan, and let it all go ilown in the bill ? 
Here Pierrepoint, my boy, the pleasure of“ a 
glass of wine.” 

But Pierrcpoitit, who seemed to prefer 
attending to one request at a time, turned 
to his clerk, sayitig — 

“ Leave us Nisi; I will ring for you pre¬ 
sently.” 

“ ’Why,” said the lively scribe, turning 
towards the door, rubbing his loins most 
pathetically with one hand, while he almost 
shook the other at his master’s newly ar¬ 
rived friend ; “ I suppose I’m not particu¬ 
larly wanted ; that gentleman has only been 
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do you and Nisi turn him out; I won’t see 
him on any terms.” 

Magnum quickly went to the rescue, but 
his appearance seemed to have little benefi¬ 
cial effect—for in a few moments another 
violent fall was heard—a few most martial 
steps followed in the passage, and the door 
suddenly flew open to admit the entrance of 
a young man of middle height, possessing a 
fair and handsome countenance, shaded by 
a profusion of light curls. Picrrepoint, on 
hearing the door assailed, had risen in a 
considerable rage, and entertained rather 
violent intentions himself but starting back 
as soon as he beheld the intruder, surprise 
and anger on his countenance gave way to 
pleasure, and he warmly held forth his hand, 
exclaiming— 

“ What I is it you, my Lord ?” 

“ Hush,” said the intruder, putting his 
finger to his lips; “ not a word, my boy. 
It isn’t my ghost that’s clear. I’ll explain 
all the rest presently But as for you, you 
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Pierrepoint wont see any one, except on 
business.” 

“ Out of the way, you flibberty-gibbet. 
I tell you, I not only can come in, but 1 
will come in ; and as for your master not 
seeing me, only on business—business be 
d—d. I never bad anything to do with any 
in my life, and I don’t intend to begin.” 

“ Then, you can’t come in. Sir.” 

“ But I tell you I will come in, you little 
fool; do you think I’m come to serve a 
writ ?” 

“We know nothing of writs here. Sir.” 

“ Then you- are a devilish lucky rascal; 
so stand out of the way, or I shall pitch 
you down stairs.” 

Nisi, it seems, was not at all daunted with 
this threat, for a struggle was forthwith 
heard in the passage, and then a fall, when 
Pierrepoint, thinking it high time to inter¬ 
fere, turned to Magnum, saying— 

“ Go out, and see who this impertinent 
fellow is that insists on being admitted, and 
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to be heart and soul engaged in packing 
the portmanteau. 

“ What Sir, are you lierc—why, where 
did you come from ? You are never in the 
way when you are wanted.” 

“ Mr. Magnum, Sir, sent me up.” 

— “ Hark, there is a knock at the door, 
go down and see if that is any business 
that you can attend to ; if not, remember 
I am not at home, except for business, to 
auy one.” 

Too glad of the opportunity to be oft', 
Nisi darted out of the room, and meeting 
the butler on the stairs, bringing in the 
tray, communicated Pierrepoint’s orders, 
and then went to answer the bell at the 
door. Magnum in the mean time laid the 
tray, and placed the wine before his mas¬ 
ter, who seated himself, and was in the 
very act of doing justice to a veal cutlet, 
when the voice of Nisi was heard in a loud 
tone in the passage without, exclaiming — 

" You can’t come in, Sir; I tell you Mr. 
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of which he had prudently disrobed himself 
he shook his fist at the form of the departed 
butler, and added “ .sotto voce —” 

“ Very well, Mr, Butler, much obliged 
for your kind intentions ; but I’ll be even 
with you for all that, before long. You 
shall find for the future, that half a pint of 
my master’s wine a-day shall serve you, as 
well as your present bottle—and as for you, 
Mr. Picrrepoint, it is all very fine to say 
you will get rid-of me; but the question is, 
how? You are in love—so am I. You 
adore a darling, angelic, and beautiful divi¬ 
nity— so do-I. You have love letters to 
write — so have I. I carry your love let¬ 
ters— so I do my own. You love the 
mistress — I love the maid. Wliat then— 
do you think you can ever spare me ? Ex¬ 
cuse me. Sir, the thing is impossible!” 
Here Pierrepoint’s step was hoard advan¬ 
cing to the sitting room, and in an instant 
'Nisi was ilown on his knees, abandoning all 
his previous gesticulations, and pretending 
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“ You shall have the luncheon in a mo¬ 
ment, Mr. Charles,” said the butler, “ but 
as to saying where your clerk may be, Sir, 
I had rather have nothing to do with that, 
for that is a matter quite beyond my ma¬ 
nagement! a more lazy, mischievous young 
man I never met with, he minds nothing 
that I say to him, Sir, and not much any 
one else, saving your presence, I suspect.” 
Here Nisi, who was peeping out from un¬ 
der the table, gave a grin at the butler, 
that boded him little good in the enjoy¬ 
ment of his office. While Pierrepoint, pe¬ 
remptorily waving his hand, exclaimed— 

“ Ha! I thought as much. Yes, yes I it 
must come to that, I must discharge him. 
Make haste with the luncheon, while I go 
and wash my hands,” and, leaving the room, 
the butler quickly followed him. 

Nisi waited a few moments, to be sure 
that the coast was clear, and then quickly 
creeping from under the table cloth, and 
dragging out after him the wig and gown, 
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But SO far from luncheon being ready. 
Nisi, on the instant that he heard the hand 
of Mr. Pierrepoint touch the lock of the 
sitting room door, scrambled wig, gown, 
and all on, under the nearest table, his heart 
beating so loudly that it almost proclaimed 
where tlie missing culprit was hiding. 

“ It is very extraordinary,” said Pierre¬ 
point, “ I could almost have sworn that I 
heard a voice, or voices in this room, but” 
— looking round it—“ yet the follow can¬ 
not have gone away long, for he has left 
the books half packed, and not a vestige of 
anything to Qat—and that infernal case of 
mine will be on in half an hour at the out¬ 
side. This comes of taking a tenant’s sou 
to oblige him! I really must discharge 
him! Magnum! Magnum!” and pulling 
down first one bell rope, and then the 
other, the butler, at length entered, and 
received orders to get ready the desired 
meal immediately, and to find where Nisi 
was hiding. 
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ner in which tliat respectable member of 
the commonwealth—the barrister’s clerk— 
is treated by the landladies of the circuit! 

“ Is there a damp bed in the house ? - It 
will do very well for the clerk! 

“ Is there a fire-place that does nothing 
but smoke ?—It will do very well for the 
clerk! 

“ Is there a larder that’s full of cold mut¬ 
ton \—Never mind, for it’s only the clerk! 

“ Now, tlien. Gentlemen of the Jury—” 
but what was to flillow at this jiiirt of tiie 
clerk’s liarangue was little expected by the 
impassioned speaker—who, having his eyes 
intently fixed on the mirror, with no slight 
admiration of the imposing appearance 
that his borrowed robes threw round him, 
and his voice elevated into a very forensic 
scream, never heard nor heeded the angry 
l oice, and heavy tbotstep of his master, as 
he rushed up stairs, exclaiming— 

“ N isi 1 Nisi! where are you Sirwhy 
is not luncheon ready ?” 

c 3 
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cruelly inflicted upon, and which are so pa¬ 
tiently—I may add so nobly —borne by that 
deserving, but ill-appreciated link in the 
grand cliain of society—you must, of course, 
know. Gentlemen, that I allude to the bar¬ 
rister’s clerks! What, then! Gentlemen, will 
you believe it possible, that this outraged 
member of an industrious community no 

sooner finds himself comfortably settled 

•/ 

in one town, than —‘ !’ hecomes the 

word, and he is forthwith conveyed to an¬ 
other. Hardly is he permitted to pay his 
adieux to the new mistress of his affections 
— ?>carcely has he time to get even his 
clothes home from the washerwoman, when 
away he is hurried!—to the next town, as 
the disgusting place is called—and which 
may either be Liverpool or Novogorod, as 
the commission to a mere Chief-justice may 
please to dictate! 

“ Neither, to an intelligent Jui^ of Gen¬ 
tlemen, like yourselves, can there, at this 
civilized period, remain unknown the man- 
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barristers read all the books they give us 
poor devils of clerks to pack, before they are 
brought on circuit! I guess we shouldn’t be 
quite so much troubled on the matter; but, 
alas! we are a learned, a deserving, and an 
ill-treated race;” and Mr. Nisi, as if to 
prove these words, rose from his kneeling 
position, and purely, it would seem for a 
little recreation and unbending of mind and 
body, approached a wig and gown which 
one of his employer’s learned brethren had 
left on the sofa, while he went to take a 
mouthful of fresh air, and now Nisi, adjust¬ 
ing first the gown, and then the powdered 
curls, and placing himself carefully before a 
large mirror, proceeded to imitate those au¬ 
gust functionaries who assist in the dispen¬ 
sation of law and eloquence as follows: — 

“ And here. Gentlemen of the Jury, per¬ 
mit me to assure you, from the bottom of 
my bearz, that I could not lay my head 
upon my pillow this night, without tempo- 
nrily adverting to the wrongs which are SO 
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engaged in packing the same at the period of 
time to which we refer, in the sitting-room 
of his master. 

“No!” said Mr. Nisi, addressing that 
important personage himself, “ I certainly 
never can get them all into this portman¬ 
teau ; already it has given ominous hints of 
bursting.” And the barrister’s clerk lean¬ 
ed back to apply his handkerchief to his 
forehead, as he kneeled beside the huge 
“ leathern convcniency” we have named; 
and sighing deeply, cast a most woeful 
glance upon the pile of thick volumes, 
bound in calf, with backs of red, and golden 
letters, that mocked his endeavours. 

“ Plague on all great lawyers I say Ij” re¬ 
sumed the baffled youth, after divers shakes 
of the head, and sundry groanings of the 
spirit, “ and all other men who expect that 
a human being should carry so much learn¬ 
ing in his head, when it won't even go into 
his chest. I shouldn’t even complain if there 
were a sort of moral police to make certain 
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CHAPTER HE 

" All! canst thou fly, and thus forgot—” 

“Mylovo?” Ah no! good youth, your debt.” 

Simpson. 

From nil that I could learn it seems 
that the first interview between Picrre- 
point and Lord George took place, not in 
London, but on circuit, at the city of (^ar. 
lisle, where his Lordship, ever in a row, con¬ 
trived to make an onslaught upon Pierre- 
point's clerk—a mischievous, but not ill- 
meaning lad, the son of a tenant belonging 
to Pierrcpoint, and to whom he had given 
orders that his portmanteau should be pack¬ 
ed, ready ‘for starting at the earliest notice 
of the assizes being terminated ; and Nisi, 
for that was liis clerk’s name, was busily 
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give me his address, and I will write to 
him.” 

Accordingly, 1 waited, and expected, as 
usual, to hear from one of my young friends, 
but as is often the case with old men, I was 
t()r a long time disappointed, and at length, 
when we did meet, he had such facts to tell, 
such a combination of adventures to detail, 
that the narrative was more like an Epic of 
fiction than a narrative of sober fact. 
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of him, and I um quite sure he must have 
taken very deep oifence, or he would, at 
least, have applied to borrow some money 
of me ages ago—How long has lie been in 
town ?” 

“ Why, he ought to be ashamed to say 
it, he has quite deserted his old friends at 
the Bar, as well as the Bar itself; he has 
absolutely been months at the West End, 
and never has allowed us’ to know that he 
was in existence.” 

“ W'^ell!” said I, “ that is really too bad ; 
but I suppose now we shall see him.” 

“ Why,” said Pierrepoint, “ to day he 
has sent another letter to me to say, ‘ that, 
he shall call and see me this week,’ but I 
have written back to tell him, that unless 
he calls to-night, I shall be on the North¬ 
ern Circuit, to which I return to-morrow.” 

“ Well! if he comes, be sure you give 
him my message, and tell him to come 
here; and if he does not come, you must 
write me from the Northern Circuit, and 
c 2 
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a few days Lord George was temporarily 
forgotten. Now and then, when my head 
pressed a sleepless pillow, I used occasion¬ 
ally to speculate as to what had become of' 
that living likeness of Isabella, but regret 
that his impracticable nature, and the fear 
that nothing could ever steady him, made 
me think the wisest course on my part, 
w'ould be a forgetfulness of his existence ; 
and as he never wrote, this was too easy a 
task. 

One morning Pierrepoint called upon me 
on some business, and— 

“ Who,” said he, “ do you think I heard 
from last night ?” 

1 soon resigned the task of guessing— 
when he at once told me— 

“ No less a person than our old friend, 
Lord George Dunvcxt.” 

“ Is it possible? Well, and what has he 
to say for himself, the vagabond ? how is it 
he has never written nor called to see me ? 
Tell him, when you write, it is very shabby 
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merit ? Well, I suppose tlie first thing he 
will do Mali be to earn a broken head5 the 
child of luxury M'ill then have to sleep in a 
ditch, and ‘ none so poor to do him reve¬ 
rence ; ’ and yet, why mourn ? this is the 
fate of all of us, sooner or later, and per¬ 
haps those arc the happiest to wdiom it 
soonest arrives; at any rate, even this is 
better than his having been seduced by a 
little temporary success, to go the dull hope¬ 
less round of a circuit, year after year, al¬ 
ways hoping, never doing! Dying slowly 
of a broken heart, and in the process of the 
death, losing involuntarily every particle of 
charity for those around him !” 

“ Pierrepoint,” said I, “ was in this a 
wiser man than myself; when once con¬ 
vinced that his friend was unfit to cope 
with his profession, he perceived that that 
accident which soonest delivered him from 
it, would be the greatest blessing —it was a 
cruel remedy, but a brief one." 

The whirl of life was still upon me; in 

VOL. n. c 
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“ WelJ, then, to the point. The simplest 
mode is, to call your creditors together, and 
enter into some arrangement. Have you 
got a list of your debts ?” 

“ Yes, I have, most providentially, got 
one in my pocket, or pocket-book, or port¬ 
manteau, or somewhere;” and Lord George, 
extracting, with some difficulty, an elegant 
morocco case, began to unfold a host of 
notes and billets-doux, most of them writ¬ 
ten in a marvellously effeminate hand, inter¬ 
spersed, every now and then, with a lock 
of hair, or a small piece of poetry, till, at 
length, he came to one document more 
thickly folded than the rest, which he be¬ 
gan slowly to unrol. The writing was very 
fine and very close; and, as Pierrepoint 
watched his Lordship, the latter, with the 
utmost gravity, continued to disclose, fold 
after fold, until the barrister could contain 
himself no longer, and, bursting into a hearty 
roar, exclaimed— 

VOL. ir. D 
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“ There must be some mistake here— 
this must be your pedigree.” 

“ Why, no,” replied bis Lordship, with¬ 
out ceasing his occupation—“not the pedi¬ 
gree, but a branch of the family connexions.” 

“ What 1” said Pierrepoint, “ a branch! 
—it might serve for a list of customers for 
Coutts’ bank.” 

“ Ah! that’s what I call my system of 
equity. You see, if I should ever stand for 
Westminster, it would be so very prejudi¬ 
cial to my canvass to leave it in the power 
of any jealous, snivelling dog to say—‘ Ah! 
you used to deal with neighbour Smith 
over tlie way, but you never brought any of 
your favours to my shop, ’till you wanted 
to have my vote and interest.’ Now, call¬ 
ing on a man for what you can get, is a 
principle as yet so wholly unknown to Eng- 
lisli elections, that one wouldn’t like to be 
the first to introduce it—d’ye see ?” 

“ Ah, I comprehend the delicacy of your 
position.” 
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“ Oh, my dear boy I I am the most deli¬ 
cate fellow in the world on these matters ; 
—another slice of tongue if you please.” 

“ Certainly; you have followed up your 
principle inimitably well. I see they are 
every man of them here.” 

“ Every one of them, from Gunter down 
to Hoby. But, excellent as my intention 
was, I am afraid, as some minister, said be¬ 
fore me—I have made a number of good 
men very ungrateful.” 

“Very likely ; I see you have not stood 
upon political predilections. No one would 
even suspect a party bias here —Whigs, 
Tories and Radicals all find a place.” 

“ Why, yes! I flatter myself that is one 
of the inherent parts of my system. No 
mean, exclusive dealing with me!—let every 
man have a fair trial; while, if more bigot- 
ted partizans find fault with it, the answer 
is ready at a moment’s notice. The man 
who deals with his enemies has an opportu¬ 
nity of letting them enjoy the benefit often 

D 2 
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years credit, and at the last he has all their 
influence, because if they do not serve their 
debtor, they may not be paid at all; while, 
on the other hand, the man who deals with 
liis friends has another hold upon them—in 
the ordinary acceptance of mankind, called 
gratitude.-—But this, I should say is a much 
weaker tie, from what little I have ever 
seen of the article. I merely throw out 
these hints, at starting, to shew you—” 

“—Oh, precisely, I understand—to show 
that there is sOme sense even in extrava¬ 
gance. But, however, a truce to jesting, 
let us see if we really can extricate you 
from your difficulties!—Though, how have 
you contrived in the few years, since you 
left the Bar, to get into all this debt?” 

“ Oh I my dear fellow, if you are going 
to preach a sermon, I must plead the privi¬ 
lege of the Peerage, and go to sleep. All 
I can say is, that you know as much as I. 
“ There is the amount, fourteen thousand 
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some odd hundreds. The only question is, 
how to pay it ?” 

“Well,” said Pierrepoint, shrugging his 
shoulders, and smiling at the other’s man¬ 
ner, “ I thank my stars it is your case, and 
not mine— and as you seem to admit that 
it is all due and properly owing, the only 
course for you to take, is to let your Soli¬ 
citor call your creditors together, and make 
some arrangement with them. As, for in¬ 
stance, that they shall not molest you, on 
condition of your setting aside, for the gra¬ 
dual payment of your debts, a part of your 
income—say a fourth.” 

“ The sacrifice is heavy, but, however, I 
agree to it.’ 

“ Well, the amount here by this list, to 
speak in round numbers, is fourteen thou¬ 
sand, seven hundred and fifty pounds.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And now, what is the amount of your 
income?” 

“One hundred and eighty pounds a-year.” 
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“ What,” exclaimed Pierrepoint, starting 
back, and bursting into a second hearty 
laugh. 

“ One hundred and eighty pounds a-year, 
and my father says it is too much.” 

“ Patience on us ! you will just be two- 
thirds of a century paying off your incum- 
bances.” 

“ Much about that time. Never mind, 
I am only just thirty now, so that at a 
hundred and two I shall be a free man 
again.” 

“ A charming consolation.” 

“ Very—now that is one plan; but the 
Marquis likewise tells me that there are 
three others.” 

“ Pray, what are they, my Lord?” 

“ A new profession—or Parliament—or 
marrying an heiress. Now, let us consider 
these serious questions ‘ seriatum.’ A new 
profession—I have no objection to that. 
Marrying an heiress—I don’t like on prin- 
ciple. And, as for Parliament—to tell you 
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the truth, while I yet had some little pro¬ 
perty in the shape of ray aunt’s legacy of 
fifteen thousand pounds, I tried the hustings 
three times as a Liberal in vain; but now 
I have nothing to lose, they tell me, I am 
‘ sure to be returned as a Conservative.’” 

“ Ah! of course, and double your debts 
in six months.” 

“ No! that course won’t do.” 

“ The professions offer a more likely 
scheme. There’s the Bar—but that you 
have tried. The Spanish Legion, it seems, 
you don’t like. And so, having left the Navy 
in disgust, suppose you try the Army.” 

“ Oh! d-the Army! as I have told 

you before, I should prefer going into the 
Church.” 

“ Well! that would do—I had forgot the 
Church. It’s a great pity your principles 
are too strict for an heiress; for I myself 
am obliged to give up one who has four¬ 
teen thousand a-year.” 

“ Are you sure she will have so much ?” 
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“ Certain; the estates are left under the 
uncle’s will.” 

“ And you really are obliged to give her 
up yourself V 

“ Most indubitably I am.” 

“ And nothing against her reputation?” 

“ Oh! no!—she is as chaste as the moon, 
for aught 1 know.” 

“ Then, by Jove, I’ll have a shot at her!” 

“ But, my dear fellow, 1 thought your 
principle.” 

“ Oh! as to principle—when said prin¬ 
ciple, I merely meant the uncertainty of 
these matters; for I never met with a man 
who married an heiress yet, that got any 
thing by her, except a family. But here, 
however, I think I see my way. You can 
introduce me. Give me her address at 
once.” And Lord George, taking out his 
tablets, drew forth his pencil, and prepared 
to write down the whereabouts of the fair 
damsel he seemed so anxious to create the 
Right Honourable Lady George Dun vex t. 
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“ But, remember, my boy,” said Pierre- 
point, “ I’m going to refuse her myself.” 

“ Generous fellow!” said Lord George. 

“ Moreover,” quoth the friend, “ she is 
exceeding ugly.” 

“ She has fourteen thousand a-year,” said 
his Lordship. 

“ And, I hear,” returned Pierrepoint, 
“ she is crooked in the spine.” 

“ She has fourteen thousand a-year,” re- 
j)eated his friend. 

“ More than this, I caution you, that she 
squints most vilely, and has a most dread¬ 
ful temper.” 

“ She has fourteen thousand a-year,” re¬ 
iterated his Lordship. 

“ Well! and now the worst is to cohae. 
Wlien first I knew her, she really promised 
to be a pretty girl; there was a slight sort 
of flirtation between us, and I once thought, 
notwithstanding the obligation to marry 
her, that I could actually have got up a 
very fair sensation of tenderness, if not of 
D 3 
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actual love. But that’s at an end: for what 

I ' 

do you think has happened to her?” 

“ Perhaps she has taken to carry her head 
under her arm,—or wears her eyes in the 
middle of her forehead,—or has slipt her 
ankle down her throat!” 

“ No! that might be endured ; but what 
say you to this—the poor creature has been 
attacked with the small-pox, and not a ves¬ 
tige of her former beauty remains, I am 
told. In short, she is seamed from one end 
of her face to the other.” 

“ Why, I never heard of such a lovely 
creature in my life. Where is she to be 
found?” 

“ Well, if you can stand all this, you 
really deserve to have her address.” 

“ Tell me that, and we will then hold a 
council of war, how we can get her.” 

“ Well, that’s not the rub; I will first 
tell you how I am situated, and then you 
can judge for yourself; but allow me to 
remark, ‘en passant* that you‘ought to 
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consider whether there is riot something 
very heartless in thus determining to marry 
a poor girl, for whom you can have no pos¬ 
sible affection.” 

“ Pierrepoint, excuse my telling you so, 
but you are a fool; I thought you had 
known George Dunvext too long, and too 
intimately, to accuse him of ever having 
any thing like a heart; other.men, with less 
courage, might pretend to argue the ques¬ 
tion with you, but I at once throw the 
gauntlet down. To marry a woman for her 
money alone is a most heartless act, which 
would only be made wo)-se by pretending to 
justify it. Then, on the other hand, I have 
no doubt that she, in marrying me, will be 
guilty of an act equally selfish, if ever she 
does such a thing, and for the mere sake 
of becoming Lady George Dunvext—will 
marry a man for whom she cares not a straw. 
1 never knew one of your large heiresses yet, 
who wasn’t, to the pin’s point, as worldly as 
any of her suitors.” 
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“ W ell, there may be something in that.” 

“Oh! rely on it there is j and depend on 
it, this said flame of your’s estimates to the 
last penny every fraction that she possesses, 
and all the wordly advantages it will be 
likely to bring her. I never pretended to 
any virtue of any kin ’ in my life, therefore, 
neither man nor woman can ever insinuate 
that I liave taken them hi. In the case of 
my marrying this girl for her fortune, I 
hold it to be quite diamond cut diamond— 
it’s a very foolish step, I admit, to marry at 
all, and still worse to marry an heiress, who, 
ten to one, is a disagreeable, presumptuous, 
ill-bred, odious animal. Lut when the devil 
drives who can control his fate? So no more 
preaching, but let us hear all about her. 
Tell her, if your conscience pricks you, that 
you suspect my motives to be mercenary— 
that you have great doubts, or great fears, 
or some trash of that sort.” 

“ But, suppose she taxes you with the 
crime ?” 
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“ Well, then, of course I shall admit it.” 

“ But, then, you’ll lose the lady.” 

“ Well, my boy! I can survive the loss; 
there is as good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it" 

“ Well, y ou are a funny fish yourself.” 

“ To be sure, I always was , more espe¬ 
cially since my residence in Turkey, where 
men, living with their n' ks jeiiosing on a 
tightened bow-string, learn to ha.e a won¬ 
derful reliance on the decrees of fate, or to 
put the same idea in my grandmother’s 
phraseology, everything occurs for the best. 
Every man, depend on it, has something to 
bother him. At pi ,sent I am teased with my 
debts. But—Pshaw! I only make a little fun 
of them for amusement . Pr"ise be to our 
glorious Constitution!—no member of the 
peerage need be over-scrupulous about his 
character. It’s only tc walk into the Queen’s 
Bench any day, or the Insolvent Debtor’s 
Court, or any of those places, and a long 
rigmarole of a schedule, or some other stich 
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nonsense, pays all my debts at once, with¬ 
out troubling a penny. There may be some 
silly scruples about the proceedings, it’s 
truej but, after all, it’s a toss up which may 
be the best—marrying an heiress, or being 
white-washed—one leaves you hen-pecked 
for life, and the other makes you a scape¬ 
grace, but in either case or both, you have 
only to get your elder brothers taken oft" 
rather suddenly, by hunting? drinking, or 
what not; and when you duly arrive at the 
title, you find yourself made quite a respec¬ 
table member of society again, and, ten to 
one, but you have a post at court given you 
into the bargain. Pass along the bottle, my 
boy 1” 

“Ah! Master George,” replied Pierre- 
point, “right sorry should I be if senti¬ 
ments like these, which you utter for the 
fun and the jest of the moment, were the 
real dictates of your heart; no man could, 
however, have done half the noble things 
that I have known to emanate from you, if 
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he really acted on the doctrines of unfeeling 
worldliness that you now propound. How¬ 
ever, I know that you think very differently 
from the language that you now adopt, else 
I should leave you to fight your way out of 
your dilemmas as you best might. But, as 
touching my cousin, the heiress aforesaid, I 
think it very probable, provided the best 
part of her property is tied up by her trus¬ 
tees pretty tightly, you would make her a 
much kinder husband than many men who 
profess more, and, therefore, I will give you 
the introduction you wish, while, as for 
the rest, all the explanation which I have 
to give of the matter is simply this : My 
uncle, you know—who was also her uncle 
—the rich old civilian died in India, and he 
left the whole of his estates betwixt my 
cousin and myself, with this absurd and 
kill-joy proviso—‘ that we should marry 
each other on our both coming of age, 
and that the one who refused the other 
should forfeit the whole of the property. 
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with the exception of a paltry three hundred 
a-year, which was left as a bare existence for 
the refractory party. My cousin’s name is 
Acantha—a name as pointed and offensive 
as her character. I have never had courage 
to see her since she returned from India, 
where she was left an orphan many years 
ago. But our mutual guardian, Sir Simper 
Wily, informs me that sheds a perfect devil, 
with just the frightful person I have de¬ 
scribed to you, and a temper utterly ruined 
by an Indian education.” 

“ Well, though this may be lucky for me, 
it is unfortunate for you, certainly.” 

“ Yes, it is most unfortunate; but I have 
yet to tell you of the climax of my sorrows.” 

“ Why, what the devil’s coming now ? 
you are not in debt too, are you?” 

“ No, I am not in debt; you seem to re¬ 
gard that as the climax of misfortune; I 
wish that was the worst thing I had to 
narrate.” 

“ Why, what’s coming?” 
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“ One of the worst calamities of human 
life that I know of—one, in short, that poi¬ 
sons every blessing on earth Beside.” 

“ Oh Lord! you are getting sentimental, 
I perceive; well, what is it ? ” 

“ Oh! never mind, a matter which 1 
perceive I was a great fool for imagining 
you could take a decided interest insaid 
Pierrepoint, evidently chagrined at the 
other’s raillery.” 

“ Come, come, my boy,’’ interposed his 
Lordship, “ I beg your pardon for my ill- 
timed joking, but you know what a devill 
may-care sort of fellow I am, and though I 
spoke lightly, I did not mean it What » 
this matter to which you alluded ? ” 

“ Why this? But were it merely a ques¬ 
tion for my own comfort, I could cheerfully 
give up my uncle’s fortune, every penny of 
it. Luckily my habits have never been ex¬ 
pensive, an^ I have always contrived to 
save money j with what I have put by, and 
the trifling allowance I shall still have from 
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our estates, I could look cheerfully to my 
profession for bringing me all the wealth I 
ever coveted to possess, nor would ever 
contemplate marriage with Acantha, though 
she were carved in diamonds, or even made 
of ‘ one entire and perfect chrysolite.’ ” 

“—A rather uncomfortable sort of a 
wife, too I during the winter.” 

“ What a humbug you are, Dunvextl I 
suppose it would break your heart to listen 
quietly for three minutes to anything but 
yourself.” 

“ Well, well, go on Counsellor, you are 
as tetchy as a maiden aunt.” 

• “ Well then, you understand now, that 
for myself I should not have cared, but”— 
“ Ha, ha! I thought there was a damsel 
in the case ; come—out with her.” 

“ Well, then, the truth is even so. Un¬ 
fortunately, last circuit, I hardly know whe¬ 
ther to say my evil or my happy stars led 
me, at the house of your sister-in-law, to 
make the acquaintance of one of the very 
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loveliest creatures you ever beheld, a pen¬ 
niless girl, and, therefore, I suppose the 
devil tempted me to fall in love with her. 
To be brief, the moment I beheld ber, as 
Lady Catherine Lamb so expressively cha¬ 
racterised her meeting with Lord Byron— 

“ I felt that pale face was my fate.” 

And, accordingly, in some five, days’ time, 
which seemed to pass like one continuous 
moment of ecstasy at her side—I was too 
irretrievably lost to entertain any further 
question of prudence—I made her an offer. 
She agreed to accept me, and share the 
hazards of my profession, and in a day or 
two, when Acantha comes of age, I give 
up, for the sake of Miss Curtis, both my 
fortune and my cousin. For the sake of 
the dear creature who has confided her 
happiness to my charge, I certainly feel 
most keenly how cruel and revolting is the 
will which my uncle has made, but I sup¬ 
pose there is no help for it. if you choose 
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to take Acantha and her fortune together, 
why I certainly shall be better pleased to 
know a friend benefits by my sacrifice, than 
that it has gone to enrich a third and indif¬ 
ferent party—and now you know the facts 
of the case. Do you still think you will 
have her ?” 

“ Have her?—to be sure I will, and 
think I have the best of the bargain im¬ 
measurably. Where does the golden mon¬ 
ster live ?” 

“ Not far from here. She is residing at 
Grove Park, which is near South Shields, 
and the residence of our mutual guardian. 
Sir Simper Wily. But if you really wish 
to prosper in your wooing, I advise you 
that you must make fierce love whilst you 
are about it, and be ready as soon as 1 
have refused the damsel, to run off' to 
Gretna Green with her yourself.” 

“ Trust me for that; you just write me 
a letter of introduction.” 

“ Very well, as soon as the cloth is 
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cleared away I will do so; and here let me 
take this opportunity of having a word with 
you as to the character of Sir Simper, for 
both he and his exquisite sister, Miss Cir¬ 
cumspect, are, unless I am much deceived, 
as cunning as the devil, and you will Hnd 
it no joke to contend against them in the 
progress of tin’s affair.” 

“ With all my heart; the more the Hes- 
peridean fruit is guarded the greater the 
fun of plucking it, and the sweeter it will 
taste ; and now begin with the gentlemen. 
What sort of a cock is old Sir Simper ?” 

“Just the sort of cock who would give 
you hensbane and hemlock, if he thought 
you even had presumed to call him old Sir 
Simper. It costs him fifty pounds a-year 
in stay-laces. 

“ You need say no more now; I know 
the man to a nicety.” 

“ Why, you may have a general know¬ 
ledge of the outline of his character, but 
as for knowing him thoroughly, depend 
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upon it he is too deep to be known by any 
one. Even I can only give you certain 
general guesses, which may act as feelers 
in the dark, as it were.” 

“ That is very possible—^but if you ima¬ 
gine it is long personal knowledge which 
reveals character, you are greatly mistaken. 
The moment you are personally acquainted 
with a man, all hopes of knowing his cha¬ 
racter are at an end. It is only the first 
impression which leaves you at all able to 
detect the true grain of old nature beneath 
the varnish of breeding—manner—hypo¬ 
crisy, and what not, that intimacy never 
fails to lay over it,” 

“Well, well! we are of different opinions 
—however, I will give you a sketch of the 
worthy couple, for that can do you no harm, 
if it does you no benefit.” 

“Precisely, now for the old codger.” 

“ Well then, Sir Simper, as far as manner 
goes, is the complete gentleman—refined, 
elegant, and apparently the most delicatt' 
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minded creature it is possible to conceive. 
If he thought you were going to kill a 
snail, he would draw out his pocket hand¬ 
kerchief and shade his eyes. Not because 
he pitied the poor creature’s sufferings, but 
simply because it was an unclean operation. 
In age he may be anything between the 
periods of thirty-five and sixty j his dress 
—manner—conversation, &c., &c, all jpoint 
to the juvenile period, while his position in 
the world, together with certain forcible 
lines on his countenance, smack rather of 
the Sexagenarian. For a long time it was 
supposed, that he never would have mode¬ 
ration enough to give up his money-making 
position in India, where he held what is 
called a ‘Judgeship’ in the Company’s ser¬ 
vice—a provincial sort of affair, I believe. 
However, in those days, the pagoda tree 
was well worth the shaking, and his elbow 
never tired at the exercise, till his health 
gave w'ay. Again and again he strove with 
the utmost desperation against his maladies. 
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until, having been carried out of Court 
fainting, for the twelfth time, and reduced 
thereafter to death’s door on a sick bed, he 
at last began to suspect there might be a 
little truth in what the medical men told 
him, that the next attack would most likely 
bring him a small quantity of chamber prac¬ 
tice, through which he would not easily be 
able to see his way; that is, the grave. 
For this close Court he was in no hurry— 
so was obliged to resign; and greatly to 
his grief, contrived to find his way back to 
old England, where he is now trying to 
exist as a country gentleman on his private 
fortune. This, between ourselves, is im¬ 
mense—but baffled in his eastern ambitions, 
whatever they may have been, a mind natu¬ 
rally strong and vigorous, though very nar¬ 
row, seems to have given way beneath the 
disappointment—and instead of the worship 
of power and place, he is obliged to con¬ 
centrate on one idol, the bigotry before 
divided between two or three.—In short. 
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he adores Mammon in its worst form of 
money, with an intenseness and devotion 
truly disgusting. 

“ I believe Sir Simper Wily cafes more 
about a sixpence than either of us do about 
a thousand pounds; for, if we lost that sum, 
it might fret us for a time, but we should 
bend to the deprivation like any other mis¬ 
fortune. But if Sir Simper thought that he 
was sixpence short on going to bed, why, 
it would almost end in suicide before morn¬ 
ing. If he could only survive till the morn¬ 
ing, all would be right; he would comfort 
himself, by reflecting, that, before night fell 
again, he would be able to screw the amount 
out of some poor unfortunate devil unlucky 
enough to have dealings with him. 

“ Still, you must not imagine, contempti¬ 
ble as this feeling is, that any one could 
have gained the post he once held in India 
without possessing good abilities; and, 
though now and then he is to be gulled, 
when you get on the weak side of him, yet, 

VOL. II. E 
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lie is no mean antagonist to fight, I can 
tell you. What his object may be in wor¬ 
shipping wealth so intensely, I know not. 
It has been asserted, that, notwithstanding 
his advanced period of life, he still hopes to 
save money enough to convert his knight¬ 
hood into a baronetage, some even say a 
peerage. But, whether that be so or not, 
he draws lioin my cousin a large sum for her 
residence in his house; and, for that reason 
alone, will, 1 think, be very unwilling that 
she should be married to you or any third 
party, if he could helj) it. With myself, of 
course, the case is somewhat different; be¬ 
cause he knows that, unfortunately, if I had 
the least inclination that way, no one could 
interfere to thwart me. But, as long as he 
can extort from Acantha twelve hundred 
a-year for her residence beneath his roof, it 
strikes me, that his utmost efforts will be 
made to keep her in a state of spinsterhood. 
In person, Sir Simper has a fine command¬ 
ing appearance—a well-set, a well-made man 
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—excellent at telling a story—and what is 
far more rare, and far more difficult, as well 
as much more prized, and far more useful, 
he is inimitable in listening to one. 

“ This outline, with a few touches which 
a short acquaintance will enable you to give 
it, will make a pretty correct sketch of the 
Indian Judge, who, being fully resolved to 
grab every thing in his onward career, not 
even a knighthood would he allow to pass 
him.” 

“ Well, if that’s your codger, I must look 
to my guns before I go into action. Now, 
having done with him, just tip me a stave 
about Old Mother Circumspect.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

“ And wliat style of lady is your annt? 

A perfect pepper box and vinegar cruet in one.’ 

Lanci.oud'.s Bill. 

“ Before I begin with Old Mother Cir¬ 
cumspect, as you have called her, there are 
two little 'points, George, which I ought 
to add to the picture of Sir Simper—that 
he is a most decided flirt, and not a little 
bit of a saint. For some time past, he has 
been paying most devoted attention to your 
sister-in-la'w. Lady Sidney Dunvext. But 
he seems in a pleasant state of suspense, as 
to which shall be allowed domination over 
his heart—the charms of the lovely widow, 
for he professes great susceptibility of the 
fair—or his own money-bags, to which he 
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knows the Lady Sidney will bring nothing, 
but a vast love of nick-nacks —what is called 
an elegant taste—an intimate acquaintance 
with all the vertu-shops in London—a host 
of closely-written bills—and a blank check¬ 
book.” 

“ What call you a long pull, strong pull, 
and a pull altogether, Oh I” 

“ Precisely so. 1 have been'watcliing, for 
some time past, with considerable amuse¬ 
ment, the conflict in the knight’s mindj but 
I suspect the money-bags will have the best 
of it. O! how I should rejoice to see him 
safely and sturdily hooked by Lady Sidney! 

“ Why, as to that, I always leave people 
to manage their own affairs in any way they 
think fit. But I am very glad to hear what 
you tell me, as to his paying attention to 
Lady Sidney. Because, if I find him at all 
obstreperous on my own account, I can call 
him out, and shoot him on that of my sister.” 

“ Devilish convenient—more especially 
as, I believe, that, very speedily, peers, and 
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therefore, their sons, will be the only parties 
licensed to shoot at people with impunity. 
However, manage all that sort of thing as 
you like. One miser less in the world could 
do no sort of liarm. I’ve told you against 
whom you have to fight.” 

“ Then, you may safely trust me for out¬ 
doing them, if they are as deep as the Irish 
channel.” 

“ I believe it; but there is one ally who 
may greatly assist you.” 

“ I’ll have him. Who is he ?” 

“ The Indian's old clerk, Fi Fa.” 

“ Fi who ?” 

“ Fi Fa. I see you don’t understand the 
name. It’s taken from the writ of ‘ fieri 
facias.’ Soon after his birth, his father was 
imprisoned in a London spunging-house; 
and, in the midst of his distresses, his wife 
came to ask him—‘ What their last child 
should be called.’ ‘ Call him—call him,’ 
said the father—‘ call him Fi Fa, or Ca Sa, 
for I hear nothing else bawled about the 
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house, from morning till night.’ And, ac¬ 
cordingly, Fi Fa the boy was named—and 
a pretty ’cute specimen he is.” 

“ A most ominous dog, faith J” 

“Yes; but you'll thid him a very useful 
ally, and you might easily buy l)iin over. I 
suspect he iiates thatwretcliedmiser, liismas- 
ter, and would rejoice in bettering himself.” 

“ Then, he shall do it.” 

“ Well, win but him, and the game is 
half yours. At present, I believe. Sir Sim¬ 
per is from home. So that you will only 
have Aunt Circumspect to out-general.” 

“ Oh, as for,”—but here tlie reply of 
Lord George was cut short by a sharp taj) 
at the door, and the entrance of Mr. NFsi 
—who, out of breath, had run up to say— 

“ Please Sir, here is Sir Simper Wily at 
the door, he sent me up with his compli- 
ments, and begs to know whether he can 
see you immediately, on most important 
business ?’’ 

“ The devil he does,” said Pierrepoint, 
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“ tell him to call this evening, I am deeply 
engaged at present." 

“ Well Sir, I will if you like; but the 
only objection to that is, that he is now 
already on the stairs.” 

“ Confusion on, you Nisi! What do you 
mean by letting any one come in—did not 
I tell you that I wanted to be alone ?” 

“ Yes, Sir ; but as I did not particularly 
desire to have my back broken twice in 
one day, I thought I had better use some 
discretion, and let him up and Master 
Nisi made a most profound inclination, half 
towards Pierrcpoint, and half towards Lord 
George, giving to both a quiet remembran¬ 
cer of the wrongs he had lately sustained ; 
and then taking himself quickly from the 
room, before Pierrepoint could throw at 
his head the wine glass which he balanced 
doubtingly in his fingers, Nisi had made 
his exit, and was heard descending the 
stairs at full pace, not a little delighted at 
the dilemma into which he seemed to have 
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thrown the two friends, whose conversation 
we have been recording. 

Nisi in age was about fifteen, as the 
reader has, perhaps, already been told. 
Pierrepoint had taken him to oblige his 
father, a tenant, who, with more ambition 
than judgment, had thought that any ap¬ 
pointment in London was worth two in the 
< omitry. Accordingly be had allowed liis 
son to go to that sweet mart of all the vir¬ 
tues—the Metropolis. 

Nisi was a boy of sharp parts, and there- 
Ibre it need not be added, a great lover of 
fun, which generally seems to accompany 
youthful abilities ; as a matter of course, 
he soon contrived to imbibe from those 
around him, the essence of every thing that 
was mischievous and impertinent. Pierre¬ 
point, however, considering him more in 
the light of a retainer than anything else, 
was at pains, for this reason, to correct him 
occasionally. Often vowing internally that 
he could endure his faults no longer, still 
E 3 
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kindly hoping that he might ultimately turn 
out wliat some people call a “ useful mem¬ 
ber of society.” 

As for Pierrcpoint himself, the reader is 
as able to judge of liis character, at starting, 
as we are to describe it, except as far as 
anything may depend on the sense of vi¬ 
sion. In person he wtis tall, but not so tall 
as to be a\^'kward; his figure was slight, 
.and like his manners, elegant; he possessed 
a remarkably gentleman-like and intelligent 
countenance, exceedingly dark, and many 
peo])le said, handsome—but this is a mat¬ 
ter so decidedly depending on taste, that 
we leave the question entirely to the fancy 
of the fair reader, who can easily imagine 
how fill- a small countenance, with very 
regular features of marked and varying ex¬ 
pressions, set off by an abundance of very 
silky, but very black, hair, may come up to 
their diflerent notions of manly comeliness. 
As for Lord George Dunvext, he came from 
a stock notorious, in the Peerage for sending 
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to Almack’s some of the best looking men 
and women who ever trod those renowned 
boards, that have supported so much of 
beauty, intelligence, and that which, per¬ 
haps fascinates still more—of manner. 

Lord George formed an admirable con¬ 
trast to Pierrepoint, being in complexion 
altogether as light as the Northern Cir¬ 
cuit man was dark. He had ting large 
sparkling blue eyes—a noble a([uiline nose 
—a mouth that seemed the very haunt 
of every dimple that fun and frolic could 
create — a joyous, frank, beaming look of 
artlessness and affection, that won for him 
a thousand friends, notwithstanding that he 
was for ever in some scrape of one kind 
or other, while his manners united all the 
careless hominie” of the sailor, with 

the more refined bearing of the well-bred 
man. Poor Lord George! inethinks he 
stands before me now, rattling away as I 
have often seen and heard him !—And yet, 
—but no matter—to our story. 
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“ Weil, iny boy! this is a pretty contre¬ 
temps, isn’t it?—tliis dropping in with Sir 
Simper, ’ said Lord George to Pierrepoint. 

“ Oh, no! not at all,” replied the other. 
“ Stay and see him.” 

“ I!—I stay and see him ! Yes, at Jeri¬ 
cho. No, no! this is our game. You de¬ 
tain Sir Simper here, at Carlisle, as long as 
you can, while I cut over to his house and 
make love to his ward, your cousin, and 
Avhon once I’ve got the girl,”—here foot¬ 
steps were heard in the adjoining passage, 
and Lord George, lowering his voice to a 
whisper, and snapping his finger and thumb, 
added—“.We will go snacks in the estate! 
Hark! here’s the infernal Indian man; can 1 
get out this way?” running to a second door. 

“ Yes,” replied Pierrepoint; “that leads 
to my bed-room; turn sharp round to the 
light.” 

In an instant his Lordship darted out of 
one door, as the other was thrown wide 
o])en to admit the entrance of Sir Simper 
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Wily, who, with much formality, and no 
lack of bows, now entered and advanced, 
clothing his face in smiles. Assuming, what 
he intended to be, a most resistless manner, 
and, turning towards Pierrepoint, he ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ Good morning, Mr. Pierrepoint! I 
hope I have the pleasure of seeing you in 
very good health ? ’ 

*• Yes, very, thank you. Sir Simper. 
What can I do for you ? ’ 

Why, for myself, personally, I am much 
obliged to you for your kind offer, but Pro¬ 
vidence has beneffcently left me little or 
nothing to desire, unless it is the delight of 
assuaging the sorrows of others ; a fact, 
though, on which I need not enlarge, since, 
I have no boubt, your own experience has 
long since brought home to your bosom, 
and here, perhaps,”—but at this threatened 
entrance on a long discussion, Pierrepoint, 
who never could endure the other’s cant, 
interposed. 
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“ Excuse me, Sir Simper, for in the least 
interrupting you in what you were going to 
say; but I am a man of few words. I sup¬ 
pose you are come to ask a favour, and 
therefore the sooner you let me know what 
it is, tlie sooner I can grant it.” 

“ Oh I thank you, my dear Mr. Pierre- 
point 1 you are exceedingly kind.”—Not a 
little taken back at the other’s straight for¬ 
ward manner of handling the subject. “ I 
am very sorry to trespass on your valuable 
time.” 

“ Oh ! not at all, my time is not valuable; 
only, you know, I hate to listen to a long 
sermon for nothing, and you may as well 
tell me at once what I am to do, because 
any conversation is just as amusing as our 
making to each other, doldrum remarks 
about tins, that, and the other, on subjects 
upon which, every one has agreed since the 
flood.” 

“ Well, well; just as you like—you are 
a very funny person—very funny indeed— 
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I wish every one were like you—how busi¬ 
ness would be expedited in the world.” 

“ Well, suppose you try to follow iny ex¬ 
ample. Now, what is it you have got to 
say ?” 

“ Why, thank you ; the subject which 
brought me hither is, it is true, a little mat¬ 
ter of charity, and though I know that those 
who plead the cause of benevolence have 
often been ill requited, still, 1 confess, I can¬ 
not help it; it may be exceedingly wrong, 
but the sense I have of my duty conijiels me 
to prefer the odium of a beggar to the ho¬ 
nours of a stoic, and this induces me-” 

“ AVell, well! I know you are an exceed¬ 
ingly honest, and praiseworthy person ; but 
what is it you want ?” 

“ Well, then, to be bi’ief, though I feel 
how kind it is of you to smooth the path 
of my importunity—though, I may add, 
no one laments that importunity more than 
I do myself; yet, still the practice of a 
life-” 
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“ "Yes, I’ve got all that by heart, do you 
see ; but what is it you want ? ” 

“ Well, my dear young friend I the case 
is simply thisj a poor fellow on your un¬ 
cle’s estate, with a most respectable, indus¬ 
trious and well-disposed family, and—but 
lately pros])ering to the highest degree, has 
suddenly, by the calamity of a disastrous 
affair-” 

“ Ah ! yes ; I see all about it; you want 
a subscription—there—put my name down 
for twenty guineas. Is there anything else 
I can do for you ? My clerk said you came 
from London. I presume the object of your 
visit to Carlisle was something more than to 
get a subscription for a tenant in distress. 
What is it, Sir Simper?” 

To this question the Indian made no im¬ 
mediate answer, but, taking out an elegant 
note-case, proceeded to make a memoran¬ 
dum of the subscription, and then some¬ 
what theatrically resting the head of his 
pencil-case against his forehead, assumed an 
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attitude of deep thought and consideration, 
as if trying to recollect, muttering to him¬ 
self slowly meanwhile,— 

“ Let me see—I think there was some¬ 
thing else ; what could it have been ? oh ! 
ah I yes, I apprehend, it might have related 
to your cousin. Have you come to any 
resolution, Mr. Pierrepoint, respecting that 
unfortunate — I may say that' misguided 
young lady ?” 

“ Why, I don't know what to say; what 
would you advise ? ’’ 

“ Oh! indeed Mr. Pierrepoint, it’s not for 
me, and in so delicate an affair as this.” 

“ Well, but what would yon do if you 
were in my position ?’’ 

“ Why, Mr. Pierrepoint, if you put it to 
me thus closely, I must admit that if Heaven 
had blessed me with all the advantages of ~ 
ahem! — and if belonging as we both—I 
may almost say— do, to a distinguished pro¬ 
fession, my abilities and prospects were 
backed up by health, which warranted me 
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in hoping for its wealthy honours. Nay, I 
will even say more, if I was conscious, as I 
believe we both arc, of having cultivated, up 
from youth, a high sense of honour and de¬ 
licacy ; a pure and upright mind. 1 must— 
I confess—that is—I should—say—pause.” 

“ Pause ?” 

“ Yes, pause, Mr. Pierrepoint! before I 
allied myself to a lady who, however rich, 
possesses those infirmities of mind and tem¬ 
per inseparable from a very neglected, and, 
I may add, a most improper education. 
Consider, Sir, bred up in India, without 
any care or attention, and brought up as it 
were, in' the purlieus of the camp.” 

“ It is, indeed, Sir Simper, very shock¬ 
ing.” 

“ It is, indeed, Mr. Pierrepoint; the mere 
fact of her squinting might be got over.” 

Here a convulsive sort of shudder was 
seen to pass over Pierrepoint’s frame, which 
the other seemed intensely to enjoy, as lie 
proceeded to add— 
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“I cannot help believing, too, that the 
deformity of her spine would soon cease to 
offend the eye that once became accus¬ 
tomed to it. Nor do I even doubt, though 
1 admit it is very horrible, but that the 
dreadful spectacle of the small pox would 
soon cease to be disagreeable, or even long 
noticeable to one so intimately and dearly 
connected as a husband. But think of the 
danger of selecting for your wife the crea¬ 
ture of an Indian education J—the horror 
of making the mother of your children a 
woman who, by her father’s ill judged fond¬ 
ness, has been reared in a barracks 1” 

“For heaven’s sake, say no more, for, 
even at the least, think how painful a trial 
is before me.” 

“What I you mean Sir, in marrying the 
lady ?” here Pierrepoint, shrinking back in 
horror, replied— 

“ Marry!—how could it be possible—just 
reflect on the being you have attempted to 
describe, and then say how—with such a 
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person, could marriage be possible ? Would 
it not be a profanation of that sacred and 
endearing rite, to think it possible that any 
man could bring himself to form such an 
alliance, however great may be the advan¬ 
tage which it might promote ? No, to marry 
her is out of the question. And yet into 
what a delemma does the necessity of de¬ 
clining such a connection plunge me! 

At the last paragraph of Pierrepoint's 
reply, the utterer arose and took a sudden 
stride across the room, much in that sort 
of manner in which most men of fiery tem- 
perment are apt to indulge when particu¬ 
larly puzzled by any momentary embarass- 
ment, and had any third party been able, 
unnoticed, to look on, he would have seen 
that while our hero was thus fuming at 
the predicament in which he was placed. 
Sir Simper, who was seated behind him, 
was taking a pinch of snuff, with quite 
as much glee and sang froid, as if his 
friend’s perplexity afforded him an exquisite 
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delight. I, of course, do not mean to in¬ 
sinuate that such actually was the case, but 
merely state the fact that it appeared to be 
so. For some minutes Sir Simper allowed 
his ward to continue pacing up and down, 
battling his own unpleasant thoughts, and 
uttering every now and then a few of those 
left handed benedictions to which choleric 
people occasionally have recourse, and then 
at last, when he saw the storm calming, 
and a reasonable hope presenting itself, 
that what he had to say would meet with 
the full attention of the party to whom it 
was addressed, he remarked in thaj- odious 
style of non c/ialence, which most people 
find so provoking— 

“ You needn’t marry her unless you like, 
you know. It’s only to give up your un¬ 
cle’s estate, and you are a free man again.” 

“Only to give up my uncle’s estate!” 
said Pierrepoint, starting round, and reply¬ 
ing to the suggestion in a tone that plainly 
showed how much he felt stung by it.” 
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“ You talk of another man's resigning 
fourteen thousand a-year, as if it were a 
mere bagatelle. If you can comprehend such 
a thing, just try for a moment, Sir, and 
suppose it were your own case; and then 
see how you would like it.” 

“ Oh ! if it were my own case! Certainly 
that would be a very diff'erent matter. But 
1 don’t know; perhaps, after all, 1 should 
marry the girl. What is there in the small¬ 
pox, and a twisted back, and a fiery tem¬ 
per ? Though you are married to a person, 
you need not see her often, you know.” 

“ At any rate,” said Pierrcpoint, with 
considerable dignity, “ marriage includes 
certain vows; and, if I only gave my word 
to you to pursue a certain line of conduct, 
I would not afterwards give you an oppor- 
tunity of even thinking that I had been 
guilty of a deliberate falsehood, much less 
should anything induce me to swear to 
my God a number of mental undertakings, 
every one of which, I should we^ know, at 
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the time must be a separate peijury. No, 
Sir Simper, I am afraid that your ideas and 
mine on these matters are strangely at va 
riance ; and, to marry such a being as you 
have described, is, for me, utterly impos¬ 
sible.” 

“ Well, just as you like, only do me the 
justice to remember, that I have merely 
been persuading you to the marriage, "from 
a feeling, that it was for your own benefit. 
I don’t care a straw about it, whether you 
marry her or not. I don’t want to force 
you.’ 

“ Of course, not.” 

“ The only penalty that follows, as you 
know, is a loss of the estate. Of course, 
if you don’t marry your cousin, you must 
give up all share to the property. But, as 
I said before, it is a thing entirely for your 
own guidance.” 

For some moments Pierrepoint remained 
silent, endeavouring, but vainly, to conceal 
the annoyance under which he was labour- 
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ing; at length, he turned round in his 
walk, and, addressing the other quickly, 
exclaimed, with considerable animation— 

“ I think there is one coui'se which might 
free us all from our embarrassments.” 

“ Indeed! It must be a very wonderful 
one ! ” drily observed Sir Simper.” 

“ It is this,” pursued his ward, pretend¬ 
ing not to notice the cold water thrown on 
his announced discovery—“ whatever faults 
my cousin . Acantha may possess, I believe, 
it is admitted on all sides, that she does not 
want for ability. 

“ Very possibly not, Mr. Pierrepoint.’’ 

“ Very well! That being so. I’m sure she 
cannot help perceiving, with us, that my 
uncle has made a most absurd will j and that 
it conduces no more to her happiness than it 
can to mine, that there should be tied up in 
wedlock, two people, who, in all material 
points necessary for such an union, are, to 
speak mildly, total strangers to each other, 
I should, therefore, think that she would 
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easily see the propriety and justice of our 
both agreeing to some proposition, like the 
following:—” 

At this period of the conversation, Pier- 
repoint, who was now somewhat troubled 
with bashfulness, and was pursuing the trick 
common to people afflicted with this com¬ 
plaint— that, of looking anywhere but at 
the party whom he was addressing—did not 
observe the lynx-eyed glance of cold deter¬ 
mination which his words had called forth 
from Sir Simper Wily, who, fixed and re¬ 
solute as marble, sat waiting to hear what 
the forthcoming proposition might be; but, 
at the same time, carefully abstained from 
helping out, with a single word, the nervous 
and excited youth, who was endeavouring 
to explain it. After changing the form of 
his phrase two or three times, Pierrepoint 
at length said— 

“ The proposition which I consider would 
be a very fair one for our mutual agreement 
is this:—that as there exists on neither side 

VOE. II. F 
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any predilection for each other, so both of us 
should abstain from attempting to take any 
advantage of the absurd circumstances in- 
which we are mutually placed, but that we 
should draw lots which should, pro forma, 
decline the contemplated marriage, and that 
the party who was spared the unpleasant 
task should settle on the other, by deed of 
gift, one-half of the estate ; and, as it fortu¬ 
nately concerns only ourselves, there would 
be little or no difficulty in carrying out the 
scheme I propound.” 

“ Why, really, Mr. Pierrepoint,” said Sir 
Simper, elevating his brows, and looking as 
seriously as if he had detected some one in 
the act of picking his pocket; “ the })lan 
which you propose is one, I confess; which 
has often occurred to myself, and if I have 
not taken steps for carrying it into effect, it 
is, perhaps, because I may have known too 
well how far any attempts to realise such a 
project would have been received in certain 
quarters j whether I have acted wisely, or 
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the reverse, it is not, of course, for me to 
say. Neither will I give any opinion whe¬ 
ther the really equitable, and truly high- 
minded, and perfectly honourable proposi¬ 
tion which has now emanated from you, is 
one capable of realization; certain people 
may be too fond of money, or, on tbe other 
hand, they may not, that is a matter en¬ 
tirely for your own consideration. Unless, 
indeed, you should think it would be throw¬ 
ing time away, to make the experiment, 
you might sound the party yourself, and 
see how the proposition was received. But 
once more I must repeat, that it is a 
matter on which I shall express no opi¬ 
nion.” 

Pierrepoint on hearing these words seem¬ 
ed much dismayed, and after pondering for 
a few moments, added— 

“ Well, I don't think you need trouble 
yourself much about expressing an opinion; 
the man would he very dull, indeed, who 
could not, from what you say, gather your 
F 3 
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conviction, that all chance of such an ar¬ 
rangement is hopeless.” 

“ Really, Mr. Pierrepoint, you must ex¬ 
cuse me from giving any opinion on the 
matter. This fact is sufficiently notorious, 
namely, that you have formed an attach, 
ment elsewhere.” 

“ Who could have told you such a thing?” 
exclaimed Pierrepoint, in accents of sur¬ 
prise, not far removed from indignation. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Pierrepoint; I cannot 
give up my authority—I may be mis¬ 
taken, but such is the generally received 
opinion. In such a matter, also, so nearly 
interesting herself. Miss Acantha would be 
sure not to be the last person informed upon 
the point, and it is well known that she 
at any rate has kept her affections disen¬ 
gaged, excepting so far as they are occu- 
j)ied in your favour. Moreover, as the chief 
objections to the match exist in these un¬ 
lucky personalities on her side, which we 
have been discussing, while on your’s there 
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are inducements just as strong,” and Sir 
Simper gave a most flattering wave of his 
hand towards Pierrepoint’s figure, exclaim- 
ing,— 

“ How can you expect that any lady, 
placed as she is, would come into any pro¬ 
position such as you have just propounded; 
reasonable, indeed, as I admit it to be? 
That i.s, in our view.” 

“ Well, and why not in her’s ?” 

“ How can you ask that question? Is not 
the very suggestion of it an insult in itself? 
A lady afflicted with the blemishes we have 
been naming, would naturally be sensitively 
alive to any thing which would seem to re¬ 
flect upon them, while, inconsistent as it 
may appear, her self-love would never per¬ 
mit her to imagine that they formed a bar¬ 
rier one-hundreth part as formidable as they 
really do to an union in matrimony. The 
very fact, therefore, of your making any 
proposition of the kind you name, would 
be evidence of your anxiety to avoid the 
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match, and, in plain words, be wounding her 
in tlie very tcnderest point. Again, every 
woman who has the slightest doubt as to her 
being married would, for that very reason, 
be doubly anxious to escape spinsterhood, 
and the reproach that attends it. There is, 
therefore, little likeliliood that Miss Acan- 
tha can receive with good temper a pro¬ 
position, whifh is to tell her that you would 
almost rather forfeit a large fortune than 
marry lier.—However, as I before said, I 
will give no opinion on the matter—you 
cannot hope to disguise, even from yourself, 
the evident fact, that she must be quite 
aware of the disinclination for the marriage 
existing on your side alone, and that any 
proposition of the kind you have mention¬ 
ed is, in real truth, when sti'ipt of all dis¬ 
guise, a declaration somewhat in this form 
—Whereas, our mutual uncle wished that 
we should marry, and raise up heirs to his 
property; now, be it understood, that I 
have no hesitation in wounding your feel- 
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ings, by declaring to you, that you are far 
too odious a person for me to contemplate 
for a single moment the idea of marrying; 
but as, by such a refusal, I forfeit all claims 
to ray uncle’s property, I have, further, no 
hesitation to declare in the same breath, that 
I shall, nevertheless, be perfectly happy to 
become a dependent on your bounty to 
the extent of half your fortune, or in other 
words, the small sum of seven thousand 
a-vear.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

“ At fifty love for love is very rare, ’tis true, 

But then again, it equally as true is, 

A great deal may be bought for fifty louis.” 

Byron. 

PiEKREPpiNT winced to the very soul, as 
Sir Simper thus dissected the proposition 
our friend had made, and while the other 
perceived, and seemed to enjoy the annoy¬ 
ance he was producing, he added, with that 
cool wave of the hand, and careless tone 
on which we have before remarked,— 

“ But, at the same time, understand me, 
Mr. Pierrepoint, this is a matter entirely for 
your own consideration; I beg to offer no 
opinion upon it whatever. In delicate affairs 
of this kind, it is always better that those 
who are to lie upon the bed should make 
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it. The intermeddling of friends in such 
matters, I verily believe, never yet did any¬ 
thing but harm, however excellent might be 
their intentions.” 

“ Well, perliaps, there may be something 
in that,” replied Pierrepoint, wishing, at the 
same time, that Sir Simper had been fifty 
thousand fathoms deep in the North Sea 
before he had ever obtained access to Pierre- 
point’s ear, to whisper, as he had done, 
every sort of difficulty and annoyance 
however, there he sat, hated and detested it . 
is true, but yet far from easy to get rid of, 
and many an objugation our hero in his 
mind bestowed on the Indian trustee—on 
his uncle—the estate—the East Indies, and 
all things beside. But still this did not 
clear up the difficulty, and what to do? 
how to avoid poverty on the one hand, and 
the squinting, crook-backed, pock-marked 
heiress on the other, formed a difficulty of 
no ordinary nature.” 

“ Confusion take it; it’s enough to drive 
¥ 3 
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a man mad to find himself in such a position 
at last,” exclaimed Pierrepoint, and, after 
pacing across the room, he flung himself 
into an easy cliair, every lineament of his 
face betraying the dilemma in which he 
found himself placed. 

“ ril tell you what, >Sir Simper,” said our 
liero at length, suddenly breaking silence j 
“ the more I reflect on it, the more con¬ 
vinced I am, that your last view of the 
case is unfortunately correct. It would, 
indeed, be insulting the poor girl—wrap it 
up in what way 1 might -to tell her that I 
would not marry her, but yet was willing to 
])articipate in her fortune; therefore, the 
boldest, the most generous step is the best. 
I have taken my resolution. To marry 
her is impossible, so I will at once resign 
all claim on every thing, except the three 
hundred a-ycar which my uncle’s will as¬ 
signs to the party who shall decline to carry 
out its connubial folly.” 

“ Now, the only difficulty that awaits me 
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is, how to convey this awkward declaration 
of my views. It would be too horrible to 
tell her, in person, that I beg to have no¬ 
thing to do with her.” 

“ Well, but can you not do so by letter? 
When the pen is made the instrument of 
unpleasant intelligence, it is always in our 
power to soften down the expression of our 
sentiments to any point that may be desira¬ 
ble, and in a letter vou misht attenuate the 
refusal to a point of fineness that—” 

“ Great as her imperfections are, would it 
be either wise or generous to place in her 
hands such a lasting record of her defects ? 
Whatever is sj)okcn, however bitter it may 
be, time gradually softens, and at length 
utterly destroys it; but ‘ litera acripta nui- 
net ,'—when we once put an annoying com¬ 
munication in black and white, it stands for 
perpetual reference.” 

“ Well, but what are you to do?—to 
whom could you entrust a task at once so 
onerous and yet so delicate ? ” 
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“ Why, if you would excuse my saying 
so, there could not be found any person 
so fit to undertake this matter as yourselfl 
You are the mutual trustee of us both, and 
surely you might pass between us without 
any oftence being given or received.” 

An expression of delight seemed to twin¬ 
kle in the eye of Sir Simper, as Iiis ward 
said this, but it was only for an instant this 
natural language of the heart could have 
been detected. The habitual caution of 
the man quickly rushed to his assistance, 
and scarcely had there appeared the emo¬ 
tion we have attempted to describe, than 
the sparkle faded as it came, and left the 
countenance as cold — as black—as stern 
and doubtful as it was before. After seem¬ 
ing to consider the proposition for some 
little time, he replied— 

“ Why, really, Mr. Pierrepoint, it is a 
matter worthy of serious debate; a letter 
is open to all the objections you urge, 
neither can it be doubted that it Would be 
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an exceedingly trying thing for you to be 
exposed to declaring off at a personal inter¬ 
view. But again, on the other hand, I 
myself should hardly like to undertake such 
a task, more especially with a temper like 
her’s; and again, let us put a case—sup¬ 
pose she will not accept a refusal from 
me?” 

“ Nay, it is no use to suppose difficulties. 
Will you, at any rate, undertake to try her 
on this point? and if she refuses to hear 
reason, you can let me know.” 

“ Well, certainly, Mr. Pierrcpoint, since 
you wish it, and press it upon me in this 
manner, suppose I must consent to act 
as you desire •, though I would rather you 
could have found some one more fitted to 
be the medium of such a communication. 
A lady for instance.” 

“ Oh, no I 1 know no lady on whose ser¬ 
vice I could trespass in such an emergency, 
because she would necessarily have to be a 
friend of both parties; and I am quite cer- 
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tain that no person could be possibly more 
fitted for such a purpose than yourself.” 

“Well, if this really be your feeling, to 
oblige you I will undertake the embassy ; 
but if matters prove adverse, remember how 
I strove to avoid so dangerous an honour 
as you have insisted on imposing upon me.” 

“ Thank you ! — I thank you warmly,” 
said Pierrepoint, taking Sir Simper’s hand, 
and shaking it in proof of what he felt. 
While Pierrepoint little imagined, that if he 
could have looked into t!ie heart of the man 
whom he was addressing, lie might have seen 
rather a’difierent aspect worn by Sir Sim¬ 
per’s })lans and feelings towards himself, than 
that winch he was pleased to exhibit. How 
would he have started to have discovered, 
in the place of Sir Simper’s pretended hesi¬ 
tation at undertaking the office of mediator, 
the most joyful alacrity at seizing an op¬ 
portunity of mis-representation and inte¬ 
rested intrigue ? How would he have felt, 
could he have supposed that, notwitHstand- 
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ing all his pretended disgust at his ward’s 
blemishes of person, the tortuous-minded 
trustee was still willing to make her Lady 
Wily, and only anxious to secure her for, 
tunc undiminished ? What would have been 
his opinion of his own abilities, excellent as 
they were, could he thus have had palpably 
demonstrated before liiin, the outrageous 
fdly, or rather too ready confidence with 
which he had rushed into the very net laid 
te. cnmeslj him ? But this is the error to 
which youtli is perpetually subject, and it 
is only when the skeleton of life is laid 
bare beneath its false and gaudy draperies, 
by the stern hand of time, that we learn 
the last anatomy of the human breast. 

“ Please, Sir, you are wanted in court 
directly,” said Nisi, running into the room 
after a premonitory tap at the door. In 
an instant the whole current of Pierre- 
})oint’s ideas was changed. Forgetting 
all about heiresses—declarations — uncle’s 
estates, &c., he jumped to his feet, and put- 
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ting on his wig with one hand, beckoned 
for Nisi to slip on his gown with the other. 

“ Quick, Nisi, get me my gown. Where 
is my bundle of briefs ?” 

“ Well, Sir Simper, do you act in this 
matter quickly, and use your own discre¬ 
tion as to the manner, mode, &c. Excuse 
my going off in such a hurry, but you 
know of old, .Judges are an impatient race, 
and don’t like waiting for junior barristers 
as they ought to do—a funny foible in their 
dispositions, which they seem to adopt with 
their oaths; and as we have got old Puri¬ 
tan down here this time in my Court, we 
are all on our P’s and Q’s.” 

“ Why! 1 thought you had little Wittie- 
man.” 

“ No, he's trying prisoners, and my next 
case is a Nisi Prius cause. Oh, Wittie- 
man is a prince of good fellows, may he 
live and die happy for the samel But as for 
Puritan”— 

“ Ah, here comes the usher, I shall 
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catch it presently,” said Pierrepoint, who 
saw the functionary of the court with gold 
lace and white wand, running straight to 
his lodgings, and our friend darted out of 
his room in the utmost precipitation; his 
white bands, in his haste, having got so 
twisted, that they seemed rather to hang 
over his back than down in front. 

“ Please, Sir, your bands are turned the 
wrong way,” said Nisi, attempting to stop 
him. 

“ Plague take them,” answered Pierre¬ 
point; “they are always the wrong way. 
I must alter them as I go along.” And, in 
a few minutes, the sound of his retreating 
footsteps grew graduallymore faint, as he 
hastened down stairs, and Sir Simper was 
left alone to his meditations. 

For a few seconds after Nisi, in his re¬ 
treat, had closed the door of the room in 
which Sir Simper sat, the latter remained, 
gently rocking his right foot as it was cross¬ 
ed upon his left knee, his whole manner 
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betraying the mind of one who cogitated 
deeply, and on a subject which did not 
leave him quite so much at ease as would 
have been altogether agreeable. Once or 
twice his glance seemed to wander round 
the room, as if to be sure that he was alone; 
then drawing near to him a small table, on 
which were set the implements of writing, 
he traced a few characters in figures, looked 
at them for some minutes attentively, and 
then tore up the paper on which they were 
inscribed, saying, as he did so— 

“ Truly, it is a good stake to play for; 
but it is a heavy game, and difficult. This 
conceited coxcomb, who gives himself such 
airs, and finally rushes blindly into my net, 
tempts his fate as much as man may do. But, 
after all, he may never behold her! — and, 
if I can only secure the girl in marriage, 

I can keep them apart well enough. Even 
supposing, at the worst, that he should see 
through his own folly and my device, if 1 
can once gain her and her fourteen thou- 
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sand pounds per annum, they may safely be 
set against his approaches. And, in love, 
as in war, all’s fair. Aye, that will do! 
I’ll risk it. But how, if she should prove 
restive, it would be awkward, after all, to 
stand confessed.— No, that would hardly 
do, to lose my fortune, and to have my 
flank turned, too—but it is a danger I must 
meet, or at once resign the chase, and to 
that he has invited me, by the insane cre¬ 
dulity with which he has placed the whole 
affair in my hands! No!—^but for this, I 
might have paused I Now, Fortune herself 
defies me to it. Come, after all, I have 
made a hit, where the chances of the game 
were most against me.” 

And, pouring out another glass of wine, 
the soliloquist was interrupted in his speech 
by a gentle tapping at the door. Having 
given the word, to enter, there came in a 
thin, meagre-looking young man, whose 
slender make just relieved him from the 
reproach of being short, and who scarcely 
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appeared to have enjoyed a substantial meal 
for some days past. 

“ Ah! Fi Fa, is that you?” said Sir 
Simper, the frown on bis brow gradually 
smoothing down, as he recognized in the 
stranger, his own familiar, who once held in 
his establishment a somewhat similar post 
to that of Nisi’s under Pierrepoint. 

" Have you anything new, Fi Fa?” 

“ Nothing, Sir.” 

“ What brought you here, then ?” 

“ Your instructions. Sir.” 

“Ah! true; I forgot — I was thinking 
of something else. Well, Fi Fa, have you 
executed the orders I gave you ?” 

“ Yes, Sir, I wrote to those three gentle¬ 
men copies of the letters that you showed 
me.” 

“ But, I hope, you took care to put no 
name ?” 

“ Great care. Sir.” 

“ What impression did you seal them 
with ?” 
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“ The blank one that you generally use 
for that sort of correspondence.” 

“ And did you take care that each man 
got the proper letter intended for his own 
business, and no one elses.” 

“ Yes, Sir; I took care to read them all 
over before I put them in their covers, so 
that no mistake should arise.” 

“ And about the handwriting?” 

“Oh! that. Sir, no one could recognise; 

I took care of that.” 

“ And now tell me what you did when 
my sister. Miss Circumspect, was in town ? 
Did you remember my instructions to di¬ 
rect her attention to the door of Mr. Pierre- 
point’s chamber?” 

“ Yes, Sir, I took care of that, and 1 saw 
her frequently watching the parties who 
came.” 

“ Well! did every thing happen as I de¬ 
sired ?” 

“Yes, Sir ; every thing.” 
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“Good! but I trust you were very dis¬ 
creet in the management ?” 

“ Very Sir! Miss Circumspect will never 
suspect that we had any hands in it.” 

“Very good, again. Now, Fi Fa, you 
may go. If any one requires me, I shall be 
found at the house of Lady Sidney Dun- 
vext. Tell my valet to lay out my things 
for an evening party, and take to Mr. Jones, 
the bookbinder, a volume that lies on my 
dressing-table. Hawker’s Evening Portion.” 
Fi Fa made a low reverence and departed j 
while his master, when the door was shut, 
drew from his pocket a small hair-comb— 
arranged his locks in a looking-glass—gave 
a deep sigh at the ravages which time had 
effected—placed upon his head his hat— 
re-surveyed his personal exterior, with this 
addition—sighed once more—buttoned up 
his coat—sighed again—drew on his gloves 
—^^gave vent to a heavy groan—then seized 
his cane, as if in desperation, and departed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“ But I told him I was judge in my own little Court, 
And he wouldn't do for me.” 

Haynes Bavley. 


In an assize court, tlie rule of action 
seems to be all crush and cram I And, 
through the difficult meli'e, Pierrepoint, in a 
hurry from his chambers, as we have seen, 
proceeded, vi et ariais, to force his way, 
until, at length, he succeeded in gaining 
that crowd of crowds, the bar-table—in the 
formation of which, it always appears to be 
a rule with county architects, to provide 
exactly that quantity of space' which will 
suffice for one-fifth of the number who are 
to be accommodated. 

It is now abundantly common, on the 
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chief circuits—which have, of course, most 
members—^to see one learned counsel sit¬ 
ting in another’s pocket—the wig of a third 
peeping out, like a nosegay, from the but¬ 
ton-hole of a fourth, and so on—a silk gown 
or a patent of precedence, at least, being 
the only warranty that you will not have 
the pleasure of being, like “ the deceased,” 
at a “ crowner’s quest,” sat upon until the 
verdict is delivered. Escaping from this 
fate, Pierrepoint, as soon as he could gain 
his breath from the struggle, asked one or 
two men near him— 

“ Js this my case ? Is this my case ?” 

“ What is your case ?” was asked in reply. 
“ Your case ?” interrupted a third. 

“ The less you say about your case the 
better. Your case was called on, and, as 
you were not here, it was popped down at 
the bottom of the list j and, if old Puritan 
could have caught hold of you, spitting you 
upon the spear of one of the javelin-men 
would have been the least sanguinary mark 
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df his displeasure. You had better make 
yourself scarce as soon as possible; he has 
been inconceivably crusty the whole of the 
afternoon, and said all sort of outrageous 
things on far less occasions than your keep¬ 
ing the Court waiting. Hark! he’s falling 
foul of this witness now I” 

This remark drew the attention of all 
within hearing, to the edifying dialogue be¬ 
tween the Bench and the witness-box. 

“ Stand down. Sir! I won’t hear you,” 
said Mr. Justice Puritan to an enormous 
stout man, who stood up to give his evi¬ 
dence. “ Stand down. Sir! 1 say, I won’t 
hear you. You are indecent—^perfectly in¬ 
decent.” 

“ Me, Sir ?” said the stout man, with a 
look of consternation. “ I’ve not said a 
word, Sir, my Lord, Indecent! I don’t 
understand you. Sir, my Lord!” and the un¬ 
fortunate witness looked at the Judge, as 
if he thought one or both of them must 
have gone mad. But this doubt as to the 
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ground of his decision seemed anything bift 
gratifying to his Lordsliip, who fixed on the 
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nient Judges promote crime.” But, let the 
evidence be taken of a really clever and 
enlightened colonel of a regiment, captain 
of a ship, and master of a large household, 
as to whether severity or kindness is most 
efiectual in repressing offence, and we shall 
learn once more, that the latter is by far the 
most powerful agent. Are the laws alone, 
then, of a great empire, to thwart a ruling- 
principle that in all the other departments 
of life we cheerfully acknowledge ?—But, 
to return— 

“Witness,” said Puritan, “do you pre¬ 
tend to tell me that you don’t know what 1 
mean, when I say that you are perfectly in¬ 
decent ?” 

“ No, Sir, my Lord ; I don't.” 

“ Look at your whiskers, witness—look 
at your whiskers ; I say. Sir! you are. Sir, 
perfectly indecent—look at your whiskers!” 

“ My Lord, you may look at my whiskers, 
but I can’t,” replied the acute witness, chas¬ 
ing his head, with his eyes turning round in 

G 2 
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tlie witness-box, and looking most absurdly, 
while the audience in court were convulsed 
with laughter. 

“ Stop, fellow ! stop !” cried the Judge. 
“ Officer! Javelin man ! take that witness 
out of court, and have his whiskers shaved 
off immediately.” 

In an instant the javelin man sprang upon 
his victim—the latter in vain crying, “ Sir, 
my Lord,” and otherwise making a last 
effort to save the threatened adornments of 
his chin. In a few seconds he w'as hurried 
down from the witness-box towards the 
door-way. At this instant the counsel for 
the plaintiff rose and addressed the Bench, 
saying— 

“ I beg your Lordship’s pardon,”—in an 
instant the whole proceedings were stayed; 
the learned gentleman who had risen was 
the celebrated Mr. Ginger, and who, if not 
exactly witty, yet was able, at will, to pro¬ 
duce all the effects of wit, by a degree of 
caustic sarcasm that was, perhaps, never ex- 
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ceeded at the Bar. Even his countenance 
was a powerful weapon in his hands, to use 
an Irish metaphor, and his nose alone had 
rallied many a beaten cause. It was, to use 
the language of Sterne, “ neither a snub 
nose nor a pug nose—a Grecian nose nor a 
Roman hose—^but a deuce of a nose!” and 
whenever he was going to say anything that 
was particularly bitter, it was always j)ro- 
ceeded by a peculiar wag or twitch, that, 
proboscis-like, seemed to be feeling for the 
sorest point of his enemy, in order to inflict 
bis venom. The moment, therefore, he was 
seen to rise and extend his hand, and twitch 
his nose, as aforesaid, every body knew that 
something was coming, in all probability, to 
excite their merriment, and listened accord¬ 
ingly—“ I have no doubt, my Lord,” pro¬ 
ceeded Ginger, “ that as your Lordship has 
ordered the witness to be shaven before he 
is sworn, that the cutting of his whiskers 
is wholly indispensable to the ends of jus¬ 
tice, particularly as the witness has nothing 
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whatever to do with the case, beyond being 
dragged here by a subpoena to give evidence 
in it. Still, perhaps, I may, with great re¬ 
spect, inform your Lordship, that this is the 
only witness remaining for the plaintiff, and 
while you order liim to the barber, the Court 
and Jury will have to wait.” 

“ I can’t help that, Mr. Ginger; the 
Court is not to blame; neither will the 
Court blame the counsel, if attornies are 
so lost to every sense of propriety, as to 
produce people in Court in a state of dis¬ 
gusting indecency.” 

“ Of course not, my I^ord,” said Mr. Gin¬ 
ger, bowing with great respect. “ I don’t 
mean, for an instant, to question your Lord¬ 
ship’s authority. But, my Lord, you see, a 

very important question arises here-” at 

this instant Ginger whispered to his attor¬ 
ney—^the attorney whispered to his clerk— 
the clerk to the witness—and the witness 
back again, through the same channel—at 
which Ginger added—“ Before this justi- 
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ciary operation, my Lord, is carried into 
effect, I am instructed to apply to your 
Lordshij), if you should, on mature con¬ 
sideration, believe this proceeding abso¬ 
lutely indispensable, that your Lordship 
will order the expenses of the shaving to 
be made costs in the cause.” 

At this absurd proposition, brought out 
with all the gravity of which Ginger was 
master, and urged in his strong, northern 
dialect, the whole auditory burst into a roar 
of laughter. 

“ Silence ! Silence! or 1 will clear the 
Court,” cried Mr. Justice Puritan, getting 
exceedingly angry, and then replying to 
the counsel, “indeed. Mi’. Ginger, I will 
g/’ant no such application.’ 

“ I hope your Lordship will reconsider 
this important question,” said Ginger with 
continued gravity, “ I almost question your 
Lordship’s power of making the witness de¬ 
fray the expenses of having his whiskers 
cut against his will. Clearly the plaintiff 
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ivot liable to the charge; for though the 
Jaw authorizes the plaintiff to subpoena a 
witness, it certainly does not empower us to 
shave him. Again, my Lord, I apprehend 
my learned friends on the other side will 
not pay for the operation, since I am not 
aware tliat it is by them the Court is moved 
to shave my witness: while certainly, my 
Lord, it may be fairly supposed the barber 
will expect to be paid by some of us.” Peal 
upon peal of laughter shook the walls of 
the Court at each turn of this ridiculous- 
argument, exposing as it did the absurdity 
of the order which had given rise to it. 
All his Lordship’s efforts to suppress the 
mirth seemed only to have a tendency to 
increase it, wdiile every moment he grejv 
more wrath. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Ginger I Sit down this 
instant! Javelin men, take the witness out 
of Court—cut off his whiskers yourselves, 
and bring him in again. The javelin men 
immediately obeyed the order, and once 
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more the whiskered man was led towards 
the door. 

"But, my Lord,” said Ginger, "won’t 
you hear ?” 

“No! Mr. Ginger, I will not. Sir. Sit 
down.” 

“ Well, if your Lordship will not hear 
the application I have to make,” — and 
Ginger, amid peals of laughter, in whi'ch 
he could scarce refrain from joining, re¬ 
sumed his seat. AVliispering, however, in 
an under voice, some further joke, as it 
was supposed, to the attorney behind him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“ While her mother did fret, and her father did fiimc, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume.’' 

Scott. 


Puritan saw some whispering, and appre¬ 
hensive of an attempt to dispute Ins autho¬ 
rity, was busy directing his attention to the 
plot. Fortunately for this, however, just 
at this moment, one of the Slieriff ’s people, 
who was taking out Don Whiskerandos the 
second, trod upon the tail of some cur in 
Court, the which cur immediately set up a 
terrific yelping. In a moment the atten¬ 
tion of his Lordship was diverted from 
the case of the whiskers to that of the 
dog. 

“ Take that dog into custody—take him 
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into custody, and out of Court directly! 
Javelin man take him out!” In an instant 
the javelin man stooped down to take up 
what he supposed to be the real offender, 
but the innate tendency of his Lordship 
towards justice was so strong that he inter¬ 
rupted him. 

“No! no! no! Javelin man. 'Not timt 
little dog, but the bigger dog witii the 
shorter tail—T have been watching them 
both this half hour—the little dog knows 
how to behave itself very properly, very 
properly indeed; but it is tlie big dog that 
won’t let her alone. Out with him, turn 
him out directly,” and accordingly the big- 
dog received his dismissal imtanter. By 
the time that this important operation was 
completed. Ginger’s device had had time 
to produce its due effects, and after a mo¬ 
ment or two of pause, during which the 
auditory were expecting to sec the inde¬ 
cent witness make his appearance, all shaven 
and shorn—the javelin man presently came 
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in with considerable trepidation in his looks, 
and the following important message. 

“ Please my Lord, the fat witness sent 
me in to beg your Lordship will have com¬ 
passion on his wife.” 

“ His wife! what is the matter with his 
wife ?” 

“ He says, my Lord, that his wife is very 
near her confinement, and that she has 
taken a particular fancy, my Lord, that her 
husband should wear long whiskers; and, 
if your Lordship insists on having them 
shaved off, he is afraid, my Lord, that, when 
he goes home, it will cause his wife to mis¬ 
carry.” 

Now, it was known to be either a virtue, 
or an aflfected one, on tlie part of the learned 
Puritan, that he had a great feeling for the 
fair sex; and though, in every thing else, as 
immoveable as his supposed descent entitled 
him to be, he was, in this particular matter, 
as easily led as any one could well desire. 
This story, therefore, of the wife, and her 
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longing, &c., was an uncommonly well de¬ 
vised fiction, which could not fail to hit him 
on the tender point, as Ginger well knew. 

“ Oh! his wife!—hem—aha—well, cer¬ 
tainly, there is some extenuation in that. 
Ladies do sometimes entertain most extra¬ 
ordinary predilections. I only wish, that, 
when witness’ wife took to longing, she had 
taken a liking to any thing else but a pair 
of bristly whiskers. However, such being 
the case, the witness may be sworn.” 

The chuckle, on the part of Ginger, was 
great at his triumph ; and, in a few minutes, 
Don Whiskerandos entered the box, and 
gave the long contemplated evidence. 

As soon as this farce was concluded, 

Pierrepoint looked round the Court, to see 

* 

if he could recognize any other subject of 
amusement, to wile away the time; and, as 
his glances turned towards the Bench, his 
attention was attracted by two ladies, sitting 
near the Judge, and who seemed to enjoy 
amazingly the eccentricities his Lordship’s 
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conduct exhibited. This might have been 
exceedingly wrong, but it was also so ex¬ 
ceedingly natural, that I cannot, in my 
heart, condemn it. 

“ Surely,” said Pierrepoint, “ I know 
that face.” 

“ And it seems to know you,” said some 
wag, who liad been sitting sufficiently near 
him, to hear him “addressing himself. 

“ Does she ?” continued Pierrepoint, 
looking again. 

“ No, no!” replied the wag, “ she doesn’t 
—I was only joking.” 

“ Joking, or not joking,” muttered Pierre¬ 
point, who was by no means tbnd of these 
practical amusements, “ I perceive they are 
no other than Lady Sidney Dunvext and 
Miss Curtis.” 

Now, in reality. Miss Curtis was the very 
identical fair, but portionless beauty, who, 
by entrancing Pierrepoint with her charms, 
had paved the way for his rejection of the 
heiress. No sooner, therefore, did he catch 
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a glimpse of her bright eyes, than all other 
things became forgotten ; and, throwing 
down his bundle of briefs before the near¬ 
est barrister, to take charge of them, he be¬ 
gan to press his way out of Court, in order 
to get an opj)ortunity of speaking to her. 
Just at this moment, however. Lady Dun- 
vext and her companion rose and retired} 
and, notwithstanding all our hero’s efforts 
to attract their notice he failed; but had 
the mortification of seeing them go out of 
Court. Still, as Pierrepoint concluded that 
he should easily meet them in the lobby, he 
hurried on. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“ Vengeance shall faU on thy disdayne, 

That niakest but game on earnest pa)mp.‘’ 

Viscount Rochefoku. 


It is now time, in the due course of our 
narrative, to say a few words descriptive of 
our heroine. Miss Curtis. Wo have already, 
to a certain degree, heard from the lips of 
our hero, Pierrepoint, who and wiiat she 
was, namely, the portionless orphan of some 
deceased gallant officer in the army, who 
had been unable to save sufficient from his 
scanty half-pay to leave any endowment for 
his only child. That such should be the 
unhappy lot of either father or daughter is 
deeply to be regretted; but we fear it hap¬ 
pens in this over populated island in a pro- 
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portion of at least eight cases out of ten; 
and since, in this world, misery must be 
endured in some quarter, surely one would 
tliink it wiser that the sorrow should fall on 
the parent, condemning him to a life of celi¬ 
bacy, however painful, rather than he should 
risk bcqueatliing to a child, and that child 
jiossibly a girl, the bitter heritage of poverty 
and dependence. However, love is a sad 
upsetter of alignments, and wlien once that 
madness gets into young people’s heads, or 
hearts, or wherever it takes its refuge, ,it is 
rather difficult to preach prudence with any 
effect. 

Thus, it appears. Miss Curtis had been 
staying on a visit with Lady Sidney Dun- 
vext, during the spring assizes, which pre¬ 
ceded those of which we are at present 
writing, namely, the summer; and chancing 
at the first to meet our friend Pierrepoint, he 
there, to use his own expression, “ fell heels 
over head in love” with the lady; and, im¬ 
petuous in all his actions, at once ventured 
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“the question” that was to produce so ma¬ 
terial an effect on his future life. 

This grand point once decided, it may 
readily be supposed that all further halting 
was witli liim beyond debate. It was now 
too late to look back, even if he wished it; 
and lover-like, therefore, he gave himself up 
to the delight, which his imprudence, if im¬ 
prudence it was to be termed, had insured 
for him. But, here, however, it will be 
more to my reader’s amusement to take him 
into a degree of confidence not yet enjoyed 
by our friend Pierrepoint, who had still to 
learn tliat his adorable penniless beauty. 
Miss Curtis, was one and the same person 
with the hideous deformed hump-back heiress 
and his cousin Acantha. In other words, 
the lady, with infinitely more wit than the 
gentleman, had shown herself determined, 
before she accepted or rejected the mar¬ 
riage propounded by her uncle, to see her 
compulsory suitor unknown to himself: her 
friend. Lady Sidney Dunvext, readily em- 
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braced and forwarded her plot, and thus, 
under the fictitious character of Miss Cur¬ 
tis, the warm-hearted and enthusiastic, but 
clever girl, enjoyed the transport of win¬ 
ning for herself alone that affection which 
she feared Pierrepoint might otherwise have 
manifested, from the force of his position. 
With this explanation I shall proceed, call¬ 
ing the pretty conspirator. Miss Curtis* or 
Acantha indifferently ; as for Pierrepoint, 
1 have already hinted, that his disgust at 
losing sight of his fair friends was ex¬ 
cessive. “ Surely,” thought he, “ they must 
have seen me—they never can have been 
so unobservant as not to have noticed that 
I was in court;” and then there rushed to 
his recollection the possibility of the wig- 
having so disguised him, that they did not 
recognise his features—a matter of no unfre¬ 
quent occurrence. This thought assuaged 
his wounded vanity, and he then looked into 
the other Court; but the usher speedily re¬ 
lieved him from any notion of their having 
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passed to that side : another of the javelin 
men, having heard his enquiries, informed 
him tliat two ladies, very much of the ap¬ 
pearance he mentioned, had just driven oft* 
in their carriage. Driven oft*! and without 
seeing liim—the thing was quite impossible. 
What agony the bare thought occasioned! 
This was the first ruffle that had ever passed 
across the brilliant surface of his attach¬ 
ment ; and ah, with what keenness did the 
first suggestion of doubt find its way into 
his soul! Could it be possible that they 
had seen and avoided him ? 

If he had ever questioned the reality of 
of his passion, those few moments would 
have solved the point for ever. At any rate, 
thought he, I will reduce the matter to a 
certainty; and, rushing quickly to the en¬ 
trance of the Assize Court, he was just in 
time to catch a glimpse of Lady Sidney’s 
liveries, as the carriage whirled round the 
corner of the street; and, as if this was not 
sufficient, there was the ostrich plume which 
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he had seen Miss Curtis, a few moments 
since, wearing on the bench. Between con¬ 
jecture and surprise, he remained speech¬ 
less j so much so, that I leave my learned 
friends to gather the extent of his absorp¬ 
tion from the following fact, the authenti¬ 
city of which is vouched for by four eye¬ 
witnesses :— 

That noted attorney. Waddle, who is slip- 
posed to have registered a vow—but cer¬ 
tainly not in Heaven—to pay his counsel's 
fees on the first day of the Greek kalends, 
came up to Pierrepoint with a brief, at the 
moment he was gazing after the Dunvext 
carriage: by a sort of animal instinct, with¬ 
out any notion of what he was doing, any 
further, than that which animates the hand 
of every gentleman in a wig and gown, 
making it curl mechanically upon any piece 
of foolscap tied with red tape, much in the 
same manner that the mimosa plant exhi¬ 
bits its sensitiveness to the human touch— 
Pierrepoint took the brief aforesaid. 
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“ I shall send my clerk to you,” said the at¬ 
torney, “ with the fee, in a few minutes. Sir.” 

“ Nothing more, I thank you, Sir—I had 
rather not,” was the reply of Picrrepoint, 
so distinctly uttered, that Mr. Waddle, al¬ 
though opening his eyes very wide, deemed 
it quite unnecessary to ask for any expla¬ 
nation, but, replying simply by a low bow, 
was rapidly making ofti quite content that 
things should remain as they were; and so 
they undoubtedly would have remained, but 
for the interposition of one of Pierrepoint’s 
acquaintance, who, seeing that he was in a 
dream—latterly no veiy rare matter—woke 
him to a sense of his present situation by a 
tap on the elbow, and a word of explanation, 
that at once conveyed to our hero’s mind 
a proper cognizance of the folly of which 
he had been guilty, and enabled him to re¬ 
pair it, by returning the aforesaid piece of 
paper to the custody of Mr. Waddle, who 
had to retrace several yards to receive it, 
and was then informed, that he could pay 
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tlie fees at whatever time he pleased, but 
that he would also be pleased to retain Ins 
papers until the same time. 

“ Oh I very well, Sir I” replied the un¬ 
abashed Waddle. “ I thought you were la¬ 
bouring under some mistake.” And, put¬ 
ting his hand in his pocket, he immediately 
produced the fee in question, without al¬ 
lowing it to stand over to the period of t4ie 
Greek kalends aforesaid—a day which, for 
such purposes, every son of learning has 
universally decided to be not in “ Term.” 

Hurrying quickly to his lodgings, that he 
might there, unobserved, give vent to the 
feeling that oppressed him, Pierrepoint, on 
going into the sitting-room, paced fiercely 
to and fro, revolving in his mind the vari¬ 
ous possibilities of the incident that had 
just occurred. 

“ It cannot!—It cannot, surely, have been 
intentional—their going off thus, first from 
one Court, and then from the other. Whfft 
can I have done ? Surely she could never 
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have taken offence at some imagined trifle; 
and yet what other explanation is there for 
such extraordinary conduct? When did I 
hear from her ? Why, it was but yester¬ 
day morning. No!— now I think of it, I 
remember, the post brought me no letter, 
much to my annoyance. Where is the last? 
—let me see—ah! here it is. Yes, the date 
was the day before yesterday. Nothing 
like offence can be traced in this ; and, 
she has, with this exception, written to 
me by every post, because she knows how 
much I prize her letters. Yes, surely—and 
yet, now I think of it, once or twice I 
thought there was an intentional averting of 
the eye from where I stood; but it cannot 
be! I have often heard with what heedless 
torments lovers afflict themselves; and this 
must clearly be a case in point. I’ll think 
of it no more. It must—it shall be, some 
mistake, which the first interview will set 
right.” And, as if deteimined to make 
no misery for himself, he pressed the fair 
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handwriting to his lips; and, going to his 
desk, took from thence a small, but exqui¬ 
site, portrait, and began minutely to scan 
over each individual and much-prized fea¬ 
ture. — “ How beautiful she looks! — It 
would, indeed, be perfect desecration to 
imagine so exquisite a creature could be 
capable of giving heedless and undeserved 
pain to human being, much less one who, 
by his own confession, loved her; and, that 
I have given her no occasion, I am certain. 
Those mild and exquisite, but somewhat 
pensive, eyes, never yet shone beneath the 
forehead of a coquette! And what a mouth, 
too! exquisitely soft and feminine as it is— 
what promise it unfolds of reasonable firm¬ 
ness! No!—that brow warrants too good 
an intellect to make idle quarrel on insuffi¬ 
cient ground ; and I will follow her exam¬ 
ple. And yet, what an hour or two of in¬ 
tense delight have I not missed by failing 
to catch her eye! It’s just exactlj^ like the 
perpetual ill-fortune that attends me! To 

VO. II. H 
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think of having once been made the heir 
to such a splendid property as my uncle 
left!—and then—!—without the least fault 
of my own, to have it taken from me—for it 
amounts to that as nearly as any thing can. 
Most men would have gone mad beneath 
such a calamity. However, if it is to be 
borne, it had better be borne with calmness. 
Though n^longer able to enjoy the luxuries 
of wealth without fagging for them—and, 
what is a still harder deprivation, though 
no longer blest with the power of assisting 
others less fortunate than myself, we may 
still experience much real happiness on our 
slender means. Perhaps, after all, we may 
even be the happier for having to strive for 
those enjoyments w^e value, 1 have often 
suspected, that wealth unsweetened by la¬ 
bour, and unenhanced by a knowledge of 
its w'ant, is, after all, but a poor and sickly 
substitute for the vigorous delight of those 
who can^race their enjoyments back to their 
own industry. However, though it doesn’t 
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seem the most precise practice of my own 
doctrine; yet, for to day, at any rate. I’ll 
give myself a holiday. Lady Dunvext’s 
villa is within an easy ride; and what occu¬ 
pation on earth can be more delightful, with 
such a sun, than to canter gently along, 
dreaming of Emily’s blue eyes. Yes, I will 
just go in, and ascertain that this infernal 
cause isn’t likely to come on to-day, and, 
that safe, I will ride over, and dine with 
Lady Sidney.” 

Scarcely had these words issued from 
our hero’s lips when once more Nisi came 
hurriedly into the room with a new version 
of the same old story. 

“ Please, Sir, your case is called on, and 
the Court is waiting for you.” 

“ Confusion!” said Pierrepoint; “why, I 
thought just now it was down at the bot¬ 
tom of the list. Old Puritan seems to be 
the impersonation of the spirit of annoy¬ 
ance ; but some men do appear consider 
it necessary, if they have a public duty to 

I I <2 
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jierform, to discharge it in such a manner as 
shall prove a perfect annoyance to every one 
around tliein. Confusion take the brief! I 
suppose I must attend to it. But yesterday, 
if it liad interfered with but the smoking of 
a cigar, I should have pitched it to the devil. 
Now, ‘ fempora imitnnter,’ I must look to 
my profession as a source of profit—and— 
oh! bitter word—of bread. Well, then, 
here goes—as Nelson would have said, to 
Westminster Abbey or AVcstminster Hall;” 
and, with a sort of heroic flourish of the 
liand, Pierrepoint hurried off to the Courts. 

Few things in the events of a rich man’s 
life are calculated to act as a greater bless¬ 
ing to him than some slight acquaintance, 
in his own person, with at least the fears, if 
not the actual woes, of poverty. It is only 
by this style of estimating the real worth of 
money, that its possessors can ever form a 
true judgment, not only as to the amount 
of the blessings entrusted to their keeping, 
but also as to the actual sufferings of those 
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of tlieir fellow-creatures who have been 
less fortunately placed in life. Thus we see 
that Picrrepoint, even at a distance Ironi 
that gaunt spectre, poverty, could already 
feel its chilling breath ; and if now, while 
yet as much in the possession of his uncle’s 
estate as he had ever been, he knew, as we 
have seen, the hardship of resigning it, and 
the annoyance of dependence even on a pro¬ 
fession proverbially the most independent of 
all, we can imagine how those feelings would 
have been augmented and deepened, when 
the carelc.ss youth had grown into the pro¬ 
vident and anxious man—when the fresh¬ 
ness of life’s flower had ceased, its beauty be¬ 
gan to fly, and the bloom to wither on the 
stem. Then, perhaps, when some three or 
four more human beings had entered into 
life, with all its dread responsibilities and 
heart-breaking trials, when he should begin 
to feel that each little being that he had 
called into existence must not only look 
to him for sustenance, together w’ith the 
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mother that bore them, but must depend 
on his exertions for the knowledge that 
must fit them for their struggle here, and 
confirm or blast their happiness hereafter : 
and, when these serious questions came to 
be perpetually presented to ins view, how 
would he then feel if the world went wrong 
against him ?—his abilities prove less com¬ 
manding than his own wishes had antici¬ 
pated—or, even granting his success—if a 
casual fit of illness should expose to tlie 
horrors of want these numerous and tender 
dependants on his labours ? Until this crisis 
in the life of a professional man is realised, 
he never knows the real amount of the re¬ 
sponsibility of his undertaking marriage. 

While, however, unconscious of a threat¬ 
ening future, Pierrepoint is busy working 
in Court, let us direct our course towards 
the dwelling of Lady Dunvext, and sec 
wliether, in reality, there was tlie least 
ground for the suspicion which Pierrepoint 
entertained of some offence having been 
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taken by his lady-love. When Lady Sid¬ 
ney’s can-iage drove back to her door, the 
eyes of the unmarried damsel were red 
with weeping—that looked very suspicious, 
certainly. Hastily throwing her veil over 
her countenance, that the servants might 
not detect these betrayers of weakness, 
Miss Curtis hurriedly stepped into the hall 
and rushed to her own room. Here, throw¬ 
ing herself on her couch, she indulged in 
that useful remedy for excited spirits, a 
flood of tears; while even that generally 
})rivilcgcd person, her lady’s maid, was sent 
away, and for some time the briny pearls un¬ 
restrainedly followed fast upon each other. 
After a lapse of something like twenty mi¬ 
nutes, a slight tap was heard at the door, on 
which the mourner having risen and has¬ 
tily bathed her temples, gave admittance 
to her hostess. Lady Sidney Dunvext. 
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CHAPTER X. 


‘ Passe forth my wonted cryes, 

Those cruel ears to pcrce.” 

Sm Thomas Wyatt. 


“ Well, rny dear child,” said her Lady¬ 
ship, “ 1 guessed how you were amusing 
yourself, and well knowing what a relief it 
is, and what benefit to enjoy the luxury of 
a good lachrymation, I would not interrupt 
you ; but now it’s over, and you are better 
able to attend to what I have to say to you, 
just tell me, candidly, don’t you think you 
are a very silly person ?” 

“ Oh ! Lady Sidney, ’ sobbed the orphan, 
“ how can you, knowing what I do,—how 
can you blame me ?” 

“ Why, my dear girl, I blame you for 
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your want of resolution. You receive cer¬ 
tain anonymous letters, all telling you that 
your lover is a worthless and dissolute per¬ 
son, whom you ought by no means to marry.” 

“ Well! ’ sobbed the other, “and is there 
not too much reason to believe so ? ” 

“ Why,” said Lady Sidney, coolly, “ that’s 
as parties may happen to think. - I confess, 
for my part, I should not on such evidence 
as you have obtained, discharge a poodle.’’ 

“ Yes, but my dear friend, you never 
knew what it was to be devoted to one 
being, whom it was your delight to esteem 
superior to all mankind.” 

“ No, my dear, 1 never was so silly as 
that, though I admit, that I have been very 
foolish in my time, and those who expect 
impossibilities, must realise disapjiointment. 
If you ever want to reap sonow, that’s the 
exact seed to plant. Now you see, the ill- 
natured weed grows with sufficient plenty 
in my garden, and I do not trouble myself 
much with its cultivation.” 
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“ Pray, pray, do not jest with me, dear 
Lady Sidney ; right, or wrong, if you knew 
the misery 1 suffer, you would admit 1 
cannot bear it.” 

“ Well, well, my good child, 1 wont jest 
with you, if that increases your annoyance; 
but just listen for a few seconds to a plain 
statement of your case. You receive these 
anonymous letters inculpating Mr. Pierre- 
point, and after a long discussion as to the 
probability of their charges, you agree to 
seek him. You find him in the course ol’ 
a few minutes drive; he is rushing to meet 
you, and you insist on my immediately 
driving'you out of the way. Now, answer 
me, is that acting like a sensible person, 
or is it conduct, which, if you saw it in 
another, you would even for an instant 
approve ?” 

“ I cannot help it,” sobbed Miss Curtis, 
“ I would rather have died, than have met 
liim in that crowded court.” 

“ Then why did you go ?” 
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“ Because, until I was there, I felt 1 
could never be happy, until I heard what 
explanation he had to offer, as to these 
charges.” 

“ Then what has occurred to change 
your feeling on that point ?” 

“ Nothing has occurred.” 

“ Why don’t you seek an explanation 
then ?” 

“ ! would give the world for it,” ex¬ 
claimed Miss Curtis, scarcely able all tin 
while to make herself intelligible, “ but 
every time the interview seemed on thi* 
point of being accomplished, an indescrib¬ 
able dread came over me, wdiich seemed t<' 
render death almost preferable.” 

“ Well! but if this be so, what in the 
name of fortune is to be done ? ” 

“ I know not.” 

“ Well, then, I do,” said Lady Sidney, 
“ which is, sooner than let you trifle with 
iiis happiness and your own, I will myself 
enclose the letters to Pierrepoint, and ask 
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him to give me some explanation regarding 
them.” 

“ Oh, not for worlds!” and Miss Curtis 
seemed more wretched by this proposition, 
than she had been before. 

“ Alas I” said Lady Dunvext, with a sigh, 
“ if this is what your true sentimental 
school call love, I thank heaven I never 
knew wdiat it is; it would bore me to 
death in a very sliort time. Will you take 
my advice in this matter ? It is simjdy 
this; treat as nonentities these anonymous 
letters, and give yourself time to ascer¬ 
tain from other sources, whether there is 
any word of truth in the whole tissue of 
them. If, as I suspect, they are writ¬ 
ten by some mercenary intriguer, who is 
anxious to make suit to you himself, time 
will fully develope tlie fraud, thus basely 
employed to disturb your peace. While, 
should this really be the character of young 
Pierrepoint, you cannot fail, through some 
channel or other, to gain intelligence of 
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the fact; and, until you are satisfied on 
that point, you need not commit your hap¬ 
piness by any irrevocable step ; so that 
either way, you have only to check the im¬ 
petuosity that marks your character, to 
make sure of your own happiness.” 

“ Yes, but you do not think, in the mean¬ 
while, how this suspicion will cloud with 
distrust, every moment of our intimacy, 
which hitherto, has been productive of so 
much happiness.” 

“ Well done! there spoke the young- 
Lady-in-lovc; of course nothing else can 
content you, like all the rest of the world, 
than having everything you wish at once. 
You wish to enjoy all the delight of unsus¬ 
pecting attachment; and yet, to the very 
being who holds your heart in this ecstatic 
vassalage, you refuse even the slight por¬ 
tion of your confidence, which would be 
necessary to the bcliefj that he is wholly iri- 
capable of conduct like that which is here 
imputed to him!” 
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“ Indeed, Lady Duiivext,” said Acantha, 
covering Iier beautiful face with her long 
and taper fingers, while sorrow’s beads still 
stole slowly through them, “ I know 1 de¬ 
serve your reproach, every word of it; 
while 1 feel that I am also wholly unable 
to pursue that line of conduct Avhich you 
suggest, and which would, indeed, be more 
consonant to the exercise of anything like 
reason. Why, oh! why, was woman ever 
doomed to be the victim of so dreadful a 
tyranny as love ? Bitterly, indeed, do we 
pay for its delights in every shape and 
form.” . 

“ Well, my dear, as to that, you must know 
I do not think, we have any more cause to 
complain than the other animal, who has 
nicknamed himself Lord of Creation. Sup¬ 
pose now, instead of thus selfishly dwelling 
on your own woes in this behalf, you had 
])laced yourself in Pierrepont’s case, when 
you w'ent out of Court, and left him to 
seek you, like one of the lost ‘ Pleiades seen 
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no more below I’ Does’nt it strike you that 
he might then, with more justice, have be¬ 
wailed his fate, in having so coquettish a 
mistress, and in a similar strain to that which 
you are now indulging, might he not have 
used your very words, and yet have had 
far less ground for blaming himself tlian I 
suspect you have at this moment '! Did 
you never receive an anonymous letter be¬ 
fore 

“ Never, and 1 hope I never shall again.” 

“ Most cordially 1 say amen ; but I sup- 
])Osc there are few in life, wl’.o have not 
had some officious, interposing wretch to 
mar their peace, and under the pretence 
of having: nothing at heart but the good of 
their unfortunate victim. M^hen you have 
been as well seasoned to thi.s kind of tor¬ 
ture as myself, you will learn to give as 
much weight to an anonymous letter, as 
the air gives to a feather ; namely, to drive 
it before you wathout thought or consi¬ 
deration. Just reflect, if an anonymous 
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letter were to form a sufficient basis for 
accusation, what virtue could be safe ? The 
fii*st designing knave, who may have been 
thwarted in some plan of villainy, has only 
to put pen to paper, and Brutus himself 
may be no more an honourable man. Tlie 
very case with which character may be thus 
annihilated, renders it imperative, that even 
truth itself should be scouted, if it comes 
through the channel of an anonymous let¬ 
ter. If indeed, the })arty accused had no¬ 
tice of the accusation, alid thus the means 
of making his defence, it might then be sale 
to listen to such communications, and use¬ 
ful to receive them. Till then—take m} 
advice—treat them all as so much waste 
paper. Be on your guard, if you like, but 

nothing more. And now-” But what 

was tiirther to follow was left for ever un¬ 
explained ; a terrific j)eal of knocking and 
ringing was heard at the front-door, at 
which Lord George was no,v seeking an 
entrance, having missed his way only twice. 
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The sound, to Lady Sidney, at that time 
expecting no one, acted as an instantaneous 
arrest of any further conversation, until the 
servant came up to announce his Lordship’s 
name. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Faint amorist! What ! dost tliou think 
'I'o taste Love’s lioncy, and not drink 
One dram of gall ? A lover’s mind 
Must use to sail with (?yery wind!” 

Sir Pnimi’ Sionky. 

“ Loud George!” saitl his sister, “what 
can liave brought him down from town at 
this particular moment ? Come, Acantha, 
nothing could be more opportune for you! 
here is one of Pxerrepoint’s most particular 
cronies. He and the bottle will be sure to 
form a lasting friendship at dinner; tind, 
then, if there is the least foundation for these 
accusations against your faithful swain, we 
shall be able to have it all out. Only re¬ 
member, you must not expect any man to 
prove an angel; and, if it should appear 
that your inamorato, like most young men. 
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has been reaping a few of his wild oats, as 
well as sowing them, don’t blame me for 
having been the means of letting that odious 
animal, the cat, out of the bag; though, by 
the way, I really don’t see, if every charge in 
the anonymous letters were proved against 
him, it could make any material difference 
in the matter, except as to the gambling part 
of the story ; and it certainly is awkward to 
see your husband leave his house at night 
an independent man, and return home in 
the morning a beggar. But these ‘ confn; 
fempH can always be avoided by a settle¬ 
ment; and, for the rest, if you will believe 
me, they amount to mere bagatelles.” 

“ What! Lady Sidney, is it possible you 
can s])eak thus lightly of such serious mat¬ 
ters as are here laid to his charge?” and 
Acantha took from her bosom the wet, and 
blotted, and crumpled letters, that had given 
her such uneasiness. 

“ Charge!—Why, I remember no charge 
worth thinking of I” 
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“ How can you speak in so inconsiderate 
a manner,” said Miss Curtis, “ when such 
evidences of dissolute folly are placed be¬ 
fore you ?” 

“ What! is it possible you can allude to 
the absurd statement of a mistress ?” 

“ Is not that sufficiently vile?” cried Miss 
Curtis, throwing down the letter with a fresh 
burst of grief. “ But that there should be 
added to it the fact of his having a family 
in that quarter I” 

“ Oh ! that may or may not be the -case ; 
and, after all, does it matter a straw what 
occurred before you were his wife I He 
sucked his coral, and bit his nurse, and com¬ 
mitted all sorts of silly tricks in his day, no 
doubt, as all children will. So also the mat¬ 
ter to which you allude, though exceedingly 
immoral and very improper, is, nevertheless, 
established, by the general weakness of man¬ 
kind, as one of those transgressions which 
ought not to be visited too harshly, if no 
treachery or falsehood has been mixed u]) 
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with it; and thus, if you are a wise woman, 
you, too, will regard it. Young girls often 
complain, that widows are more winning 
in society, and succeed better with men, 
than themselves. The simple truth lies 
in this—^young girls are always expecting 
their swains to be angels in disguise, while 
women who know the world, think them¬ 
selves too fortunate to find their adorers 
tolerably good-tempered and honourable 
men ; to whom, as every license is permit¬ 
ted, some folly must be allowed. To poor 
Woman, however, (thougli very properly, 
1 admit,) no such license can be extended. 
However much, therefore, we may con¬ 
demn the other sex at large, wc, in return, 
should make every allowance for individual 
failings, when we remember how doubly 
difficult it is to have the opportunity of in¬ 
dulgence, and yet to refrain. But come, 
I will go down to my brother-in-law, and 
make our apologies, while you bathe your 
eyes and arrange your toilet. George is the 
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very rattle best suited to amuse us under 
our present doldrums, and I really feel quite 
grateful to the chance that has brought him 
among us. Don't be longer than you can 
help.” And, waving her hand to her friend, 
the gay, but excellent-hearted widow, glided 
down stairs to tliat inimitable and sober 
young man, whose irruption on Pierrcpoint 
we lately witnessed. 

When Lady Sidney arrived at the draw¬ 
ing-room, she found that her brother-in- 
law, impatient as usual of delay, had walked 
through the conservatory into the garden, 
thinking that when tired of this sort of di¬ 
vertissement he might return again. Lady 
Sidney, however, who prided herself on 
never seeking any one, took her needle and 
sat down until it should please his Lordship 
to retrace his steps. Amused, however, 
with his own thoughts, and occupied in 
observing what alterations in taste his re¬ 
lation had effected in the elegant domain 
that called her mistress, since he was there 
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last, he wandered on until there struck 
upon his ear the sound of Lady Sidney’s 
very early dinner bell; for she actually 
had the courage in summer to dine at four 
o’clock, in order to enjoy that delicious 
thing an evening ride, after the meal was 
over. 

Warned by the summons, Lord George 
returned to the drawing-room, where Miss 
Curtis, having effaced the traces of her agi¬ 
tation, was now deep in all the mysteries of 
Berlin wool, thinking no more, by the way, 
of the roses and pansies she was embroid¬ 
ering, than of the Emperor of China, The 
riding-whip which he had used on his jour¬ 
ney—because, as a matter of course, he had 
borrowed Pierrepoint’s horse without ask¬ 
ing for it—was still swinging in his hand to 
and fro, the gold head knocking against 
each door and cornice with as much care¬ 
lessness as if it had been paid for, and hum¬ 
ming as he walked along the following ele¬ 
gant and bashful ditty— 
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SONG. 

“ I care not a jot, 

What the world says or not, 

If it likes or upbraids my pursuings; 

It will ne’er pay my soot. 

It can blow cold and hot. 

So I’ll follow my will in my wooings. 

Who says nay ? who says nay ? 

So I’ll follow my will in my doings. 

Its praise or its blame. 

Is a trumpery name. 

Withheld or bestowed with slight reason; 
\Vith itself on good terms, 

'Tis a mere nest of worms. 

All rotten and dead in a season; 

Who says nay ? who says nay ? 

All rotten and dead in a season. 

Then give me the bottle, Old Bacchus! 

Bring V enus to supper to-night. 

And every dull sorrow 
We’ll leave till the morrow, 

Shall bring us fresh cares with the light. 

Who says nay? who says nay? 

Shall bring us fresh cares with the light. 

Fresh cares did I cry? 

Father Care I defy. 

Thy grim visaged-jowl and thy minions. 
While a woman’s on earth. 

Yon may swear there is mirth, 

Fcrr me in each monarch’s dominions! 

Who says nay? who says nay? 

For me in each monarch’s dominions! 
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1 have cheer’d at old Death, 

Where the cannon’s hot breath, 
Parch’d wondrously dry my young throttle j 
And when all the fiin, 

Was done and we’d won, 

I toasted my lass in a bottle. 

Who says nay? who says nay? 

1 will toast my lass in a bottle. 

So the battle of life, 

I’ll fight through the strife. 

Beneath the best flag that e’er won it; 
While a petticoat still 
Can be found, I will fill, 

My bumper in hopes to die on it! 

Who says nay? who says nay? 

My bumper in hopes to die on it! 


Just as the last line of this very re¬ 
tiring song had ended. Lord George gained 
the conservatory door, and the first thing 
that struck his sight was the figure of Miss 
Curtis working away at one—two—three— 
four—black, &c. 

“ By Jove! what a splendid creature I” 
involuntarily burst from the lips of his 
Lordship, to whom I feel bound to ren¬ 
der the justice of declaring, that this excla¬ 
mation was no rude vulgar trick, intended 

VOL.II. I 
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to curry favour at the hands of a lady whom 
he chanced to admire, but the genuine and 
inepressible delight of a man wholly off 
his guard, never dreaming that he was ut¬ 
tering his thoughts, and in every sense of 
the word literally taken by surprise. Miss 
Curtis and his sister both turned at the 
sound of Lord George’s voice, and then, for 
the first time, he became aware how greatly 
he had committed himself, and recovering 
his pace, which had come to a dead halt as 
he uttered the exclamation, he removed his 
hat from his head, saying, as he bowed to 
Miss Curtis— 

“ I beg pardon for my unintentional 
rudeness, I was unaware that I uttered my 
thoughts aloudand, going up to Lady 
Sidney, claimed and received the privilege 
of a salute, fi'om lips that any man might 
have envied him the right of pressing. 

“ Why, my dear George!” exclaimed 
Lady Dunvext, “ to what kind fate are we 
indebted for having you here ?” 
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“ My dear sister, a special interposition 
of the fates in your favour, and this, I beg 
it to be understood by all my friends, is 
always the case, when they behold the 
illustrious individual who now stands be¬ 
fore you. But, first of all, introduce me 
to your charming companion, and I will 
tell you all about every thing.” - 

“ Generous creature!” exclaimed Lady 
Sidney, in the same tone of badinage, 
“ one can never sufficiently thank you. 
My charming companion is Miss Curtis, 
whom,” added Lady Dunvext — for she 
thought it was politic, notwithstanding her 
friend’s heroical determination to hear the 
worst, to give a delicate warning to Master 
George, as to what he said before a person 
so interested as Miss Curtis ;—“ whom you 
may often have heard mentioned by your 
friend Mr. Pierrepoint.” 

“ To be sure I have, and thrice delighted, 
both on account of Miss Curtis, and the 
learned Counsellor, am I to meet a lady in 

I 2 
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whom, if she will allow me to say so, I 
already take so warm an interest. Permit 
me, Miss Curtis, to anticipate the moment 
when we shall become friends of a most 
intimate degi’ee,” and the gallant George 
held out his hand with all the frankness 
that marked his character. 

“Friends of an intimate degree, my Lord? 
Well, 1 hardly know what to say to that,” 
replied Miss Curtis, who had partly regain¬ 
ed, in the presence of the stranger, those 
high spirits that usually characterised her 
proceedings. 

“ Not know what to say?” echoed Lord 
George, repeating what he would have 
termed a wicked speech—he, imagining, 
of course, that in the unfriended orphan, 
he should be sure to meet one of the retired 
— bashful and speechless young maidens, 
who are generally as faultless in breed¬ 
ing, as they are direful in conversation.— 
“ Not know what to say to my having the 
privilege of being some day your friend ? 
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Wliy, what should make you doubt it, Miss 
Curtis r 

“ Ah! there shone the curiosity of your 
sex, my Lord ; to forbid us even to express 
an opinion, without exposing to you the 
grounds on which we formed it. Do you 
really wish to know, now, why, I fear, we 
shall never be good friends ?’* 

“ Yes, I do ; and if I am curious, at any 
rate I am above the folly of disguising it.” 

“ Well, 1 warn you, that if you insist on 
asking me, I shall tell you the real truth.” 

“ Well, that’s exactly what I wish- to 
hear.” 

“ Then you are the only man, I believe, 
who ever sought such information since 
the days of Adam.” 

“ Fie! fie! what a satirist! but, how¬ 
ever, pray tell me, for I burn to hear 
it.” 

“ I suspect, when I do tell it you, you 
will feel yourself to be vastly like the moth, 
that will get into the light until its wings 
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are fairly consumed. You will be violently 
offended if I do tell you, and the end of it 
will be, that there our friendship will ter¬ 
minate at once,” 

“ Well, I swear, our friendship shall not 
end at once, whatever you tell me ; come, 
what is the reason ? ” 

“ Oh! after all, not much, nothing very 
material— when I first hesitated as to our 
ever being friends of an intimate degree, I 
simply thought you too much of a fop— 
perhaps it was very rude to do so—perhaps, 
also, I may already be beginning to change 
my mind, and that, you know, is a w'^oman’s 
privilege.” 

“ What, Miss Curtis! defend me! what a 
wondrous mistake to make! A fop—no 
person could imagine such a thing.” 

“ Now I know that you are a fop, because 
you won’t admit it—it’s the most foppish 
thing in the world for a man to deny his 
faults unless he is going to play the part 
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of perfection, and for that I suppose even 
you will not presume to set up.” 

“ Pray, may I ask, do you attack Pierre- 
point in this way? for, if so, he must look 
forward to a nice life of it.” 

Lord George was the farthest thing in 
the world from ill-nature, and so far from 
disliking to be told of his faults, be felt such 
a treatment at the hands of a pretty woman, 
as most men do, the highest compliment 
that could be paid him. But had he wished 
at the utmost, either to torment his moni- 
tress, or to check her quizzing, he could not 
by aii)^ possibility have had recourse to any 
more decided method of doing so, than that 
to which he had inadvertently resorted. 
Scarcely had the words passed his lips, when 
the lady’s neck and shoulders tinted like an 
evening sky before an October sun, and 
then again, after a few moments, a deadly 
pallor succeeded to the crimson hue, and 
then the flush came on again, while she ap¬ 
peared, under his lordship’s severe scrutiny. 
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to be undergoing no slight torment. At last, 
turning the conversation completely away 
from the subject, she exclaimed, in a tone 
of borrowed carelessness— 

“Will it rain this evening, my Lord ?— 
may I ask you as a gallant son of Neptune? ' 

“ How did you know I was a son of 
Neptune ?” 

“ What! is your curiosity roused once 
more I Insatiable mortal, and have you for¬ 
gotten that all your misdeeds are recorded 
in Dehrett, or is it a piece of modesty that 
you assume, to be so utterly unknown ?” 

“ Well, well! 1 see that you and my sistqr 
have ere this been so condescending as to 
discuss the demerits of your humble ser¬ 
vant, and though I have detected you in 
the treason, I am munificent enough to for¬ 
give it.” 

“Generous, creature! munificence per¬ 
sonified.” 

“ Come, come, good people,” said Lady 
Dunvext, at the other end of the room, 
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“for parties that were not going to con¬ 
descend, even to one another’s friendship, 
you seem to be progressing at a most lively 
pace into one of the most decided flirtations 
I have witnessed for some time ; I am sorry 
to interrupt the bewitching amusement, but 
just allow me to inform you that the dinner 
bell has rung, and that I must- attend to 
its summons; George, don’t forget absent 
friends vou know.” 

ml 

“ Not for worlds, dearest; there, go and 
dress, I know you ai'e in a fever to be put¬ 
ting on pointe and cachmere,” but this 
sally was lost on the party to whom it was 
addressed, who was already out of hearing 
before it was half uttered; Lord George 
followed his sister with his eye to the door¬ 
way, but when he’saw her depart, he then 
looked round for the beautiful being at his 
side, when he found, to his mortification, 
that she too had fled, he being just in time 
to get a sight of the last flutter of her dress 
as it vanished before the drawing-room 
I 3 
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window on the terrace, upon which, in the 
French style, it opened. “By Jove they 
are both gone, so as following women’s steps 
has been the occupation of my life, I needs 
must after them.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


“ Marigold is for marriage, 

Penny-royal is to print your loves.” 

Handful of Pleasant Delites. 

“ Now, George,” said Lady Dunvext, as 
the last decanter was placed upon the table, 
“ I must insist upon being told fully, or to 
the utmost length a gossip will allow, what 
brought you here I Not, as the lawyers 
liave of it—‘ natural love and affection,’ I 
dare be sworn.” 

“ With every safety may you, and sleep 
soundly after it, without fear of a broken 
oath.” 

“ Well, then, since you admit that to be 
so, even tell us at once what brought you 
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here, and keep us no longer in this atro¬ 
cious suspense.’' 

“ What have I not actually told you yet? 
How neglectful; well then, prepare your 
minds for a vast astonishment.” 

“ At what ?’’ 

“ Such news—such glorious news—talk 
of victories and gazettes !” 

“ Lord, George, you have lost your wits; 
what do you mean by it—^what is there in 
the wind ? ’ 

“ Well, now, ril tell you; prepare to give 
me joy, tor 1 have caught an heiress at 
last.” • 

“ Caught a what ? 

“ An actual bona fide living heiress, the 
unicorn of the ancients, with certain monies 
in the three per cents, and certain estates 
in broad acres, and all that sort of thing. 
What some parties call a most unexception¬ 
able match ; a creature 1 have hooked after 
a life of angling, a perfect golden perch, 
such a monster.” 
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“ What is it you mean, George? are you 
married ?” 

“ Oh ! no, not at all; I hav’nt even seen 
the lady yet, but as I needn’t describe to 
you too, who must know the fact, that 
when once a man of my illustrious des¬ 
cent comes into the field, the thing is 
done.” 

“ Ah! to be sure, I forgot ttiat," quietly 
replied his sister-in-law; “ and pray who is 
she?—Where does she live? and where did 
you hear of her ?” 

“ Who is she?—what’s that to do witli it? 
Where does she live?—what can that mat¬ 
ter? Where did 1 hear of her?—who can 
that interest? There is only one point in 
the whole matter worth considering; she has 
twenty-eight thousand a year, and I’ve got 
her. When I say twenty-eight thousand a 
year, you’ll understand she has only got 
fourteen in reality; but we must give it out 
at twenty-eight, because it sounds better. 
Now, don’t you give me joy ? Hasn’t my 
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lucky day arrived at last I I always used 
to tell you it would, though you still per¬ 
sisted in trying to persuade me that I should 
never get hold of any prize better than 
hanging. Don’t you call that fortune, and 
luck, and so forth ? or rather, I meant to 
say, don’t you consider that indubitable 
evidence of superior merit and abilities ?” 

“ Wait, George, till you have got her, 
before you crow so much about it. Mar¬ 
riage is rather an awkward affair till the 
names are signed in the irrevocable book, 
and then it’s just possible you may find the 
act affords you less gratification than you 
counted on. And why do you thus rack 
our curiosity ? tell us what is the name of 
the damsel so considerate of your superior 
charms ?” 

“ Her name—her name—her name? Why, 
what is it ?—let me see. Why, what is her 
name I Oh! surely, I must remember the 
name; it’s on the very tip of my tongue. 
Catsup! no, that’s not it. Cowslip! no. 
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Cat!—Cat! it must be Catsup! And yet 
it can’t—” 

“ No; surely it can’t be Catsup!” 

“ Why no; I don’t think it can be. 
Upon my soul I have forgotten her name 
already! it doesn’t signify much as it’s to 
be changed ^so soon. I’ve got her address 
quite right; I know where to catch her at 
any rate, and as for her name what matters 
that ? I give her just forty-eight hours 
after our acquaintance, and then her name 
is lost for ever ; but, however, I have even 
her name in my pocket-book, written down 
by Pierrepoint, so I’ll just refresh my me¬ 
mory.” 

“ Pierrepoint involved in such a merce¬ 
nary transaction as this!” muttered Miss 
Curtis. “Now I shall find out his true 
character at last; at any rate this can be 
no trick of interested persons.” 

“ Ah!” said Lord George suddenly, in 
a tone of triumph, “ I thought I couldn’t 
have lost my memorandum—here it is 
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pulling a small slip of jiapei' from his 
pocket-book. “ Now you shall know all 
about it. There is this she-Pluto’s address. 
—Miss Acantha Cash, at Sir Simper Wily's, 
Grove Park, near South S.hields. There it 
is ; Cash is the name - devilish odd I could 
not remember that, <l*auuh, to be sure, 1 
never had much ))(;rsonal acquaintance with 
it; but 1 suppose 1 shall have enough for 
the rest of m} life. Now there is some¬ 
thing sweet oven in the cognomen,” con¬ 
tinued Lord George, pressing the letter 
to his lips with every show of devotion. 
“No wonder that 1 thought of Catsuj) 
— Cash and Catsup are sauces for any 
thing.” Lord George, as he gave this name, 
perceived a look of most peculiar intelli¬ 
gence pass between his sistei'-in-law and 
her ‘ charming companionbut thinking, 
of course, that the latter would recognise in 
the name her own rival, the circumstance 
did not strike the noble officer with that 
degree of force that it perhaps would have 
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acquired, had he not known, as he fancied, 
the relationship in which she stood to his 
friend. 

Lady Sidney, however, appeared ex¬ 
tremely vexed at this “ co7itre-temps” and 
did all in her power to prevent her relative 
from proceeding any further in his mal-a- 
propos course; but, as she had foretold. 
Lord George, during dinner, ’'ad formed u 
very intimate acquaintance with the bottle, 
and was greatly too far gone to regard an^, 
of those expressive looks, frowns, &c., by 
which she mntcly implored him to desist 
from his present topic. At last, in despair, 
she made one more violent effort to turn 
the conversation. 

“ How was the Marquis, George, when 
you left town ?” 

“ Oh ! a fiddle for the ^arquis ! 1 know 
nothing about him. 1 don’t trouble my head 
about Marquises; all that I know about, 
arc heiresses. But, what makes you so ab¬ 
sent? Why don t you congratulate me on 
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my approaching conquest? I came here 
expressly to ask, if I might bring my bride 
here for a few nights after our marriage. 
Of course, I shall run off with her to Gretna 
Green at once.” 

“ WiU you, indeed!” said Miss Curtis, 
speaking in the most natural and unaffected 
tone, just as any indifferent party taking an 
interest in the story might have been ex¬ 
pected to do. 

“Oh! certainly,” said his Lordship; “we 
are so near Gretna Green, that the temp¬ 
tation is irresistible, and heiresses always 
think they are had too cheaply, unless they 
cost their husband the expense of posting 
to the celebrated shop. There is some¬ 
thing in the eclat of the thing which is sure 
to flatter the mind of a silly, uneducated 
girl.” 

“ Why, may I ask, if this lady is what 
you so much desire—why do you call her 
a silly, uneducated girl ?’’ 

“ Oh! heiresses always are. They are 
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generally left to some sycophantic toady, 
or something of that sort. Of course, they 
have no more love of saying lessons and 
being corrected than the rest of mankind. 
And, therefore, the toadies, to obtain their 
friendship, and make as much as they can 
out of them, by way of presents, &c., &c., 
never let them hear a particle of truth; and 
thus they learn as little as any Hottentot 
can desire.” 

“ How extremely flattered Miss Cash 
would be, if she could only Jiear you; but 
I suppose this is the way all we poor women 
are deceived, in some way or other, heiresses 
or not; if we have no money, we are de¬ 
ceived for our faces. So, between one 
thing and the other, the truth is rarely 
heard on any side.” 

“ Excepting by the gentlemen, Miss 
Curtis.” 

“ Aye, true, when gentlemen are so ex¬ 
tremely imprudent as to insist on hearing 
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the truth, I have no doubt they get hold of 
some very unpleasant matter. Still, if it 
pleases the grown children, it will do; but 
that is a result, I should say,” added Miss 
Curtis, “ that rarely arrives. And, so you 
really think you are sure to carry off’ this 
poor, unfortunate girl—are you, my Lord?” 

“ Oh! certain! It’s very rarely I take 
the trouble of arriving at a decision; but 
when once I determine to effect a thing, I 
never allow myself to be done out of it. 
Now, in the present case, I have given my 
word to my friend Pierrepoint, to marry 
this heiress out of the w'ay, to oblige him.” 

“ Oh! to oblige Mr. Pierrepoint—is it.^” 
said Miss Curtis. “ Ah! I think I have 
heard him mention her before I” 

“ Why, between ourselves, I believe she 
is a perfect wretch, so far as figure goes, 
and much the same as to face—that is, I 
call it so, when a woman squints terrifically, 
has a hump-back, and is pitted -with the 
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small-pox, enough to frighten a bonassus— 
which is generally held to be a strongly- 
nerved animal.” 

While Lord George was running on in 
this way, divers knowing looks had been 
exchanged between Lady Sidney and her 
‘ charming companionand the former, 
seeing how much the latter was amused 
by this rambling discourse of his Lordship, 
withdrew to the end of the room, as if for 
some object she required. 

“ Now, tell me, my Lord,” said Miss 
Curtis, “ if you have given me a true de¬ 
scription of this lady—and, I confess, I have 
heard Mr. Lierrepoint do very similar jus¬ 
tice to her charms—how can you be so 
mercenary, as to ally yourself to such a 
creature, for the mere sake of her money ? 
I should have thought that such a motive 
was the last one for which you would 
marry. Where can you have adopted notions 
so contrary to every thing human beings 
ought to cherish ? How you can even 
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show them in jest I don’t know; have you 
no touch of human affections, no feeling of 
love ?” 

“ No, not a particle 5 but I’ve plenty of 
debt.” 

“ Come, come, George,” said Lady Sid¬ 
ney, “ if you two are going to discuss those 
endless topics, love and debt, there will be 
no end to the matter; therefore, I • warn 
you, I have ordered our horses to be ready 
in three quarters of an hour, I shall go and 
put on my habit, and shall expect you to ac¬ 
company us as an escort, as in duty bound.” 

“ Escort you! indeed I should have been 
too happy to have had the pleasure, had 
circumstances permitted it; as it is—in 
twenty minutes, at the outside, a chaise 
and four will be at the door to take me to 
South Shields.. It’s an awful extravagance, 
four horses! but on the strength of the 
heiress—” 

“ Pooh! pooh! George, psha! you will 
never carry this mad frolic any farther. 
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You had much better not go, don’t you 
think so. Miss Curtis ?” 

“ No, indeed,” said Miss Curtis, smiling, 
in reply. “ I think quite the contrary; by 
all means I should like to see him set olF. 
I want to see if he is as great a lady-killer 
as he fancies himself to be; I am afraid he 
will miss his market.” 

“ Oh! well, if you advise him to go, I 
suppose he mustj but I myself would rather 
he stayed away. Come, George, if you 
will decide on remaining with us, we really 
will try to make ourselves agreeable to 
you.” 

“ Indeed! that’s very kind, and I quite 
grieve to turn my back on such a hand¬ 
some offer. But, unless you can make up 
between you fourteen thousand a year, in 
lieu of that I should lose by not going, I 
really am afraid that I must refuse you the 
pleasure of my delightful society.” 

“ Did you, Lady Sidney, did you ever 
hear so conceited a personage in your life ? 
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Now, was I, or was 1 not, right in calling 
you a fop, Lord George ?” 

“ ell, I am afraid I must admit I have 
a little tendency that way. But you must 
acknowledge, before we part, that, for a 
fop, I am a very decent fellow.” 

“ Well, my Lord, I don't know about 
that, I shall consider that proposition here¬ 
after ; and as to giving you fourteen thou¬ 
sand a year for your society for a day, I 
am sure, if this Miss Acantha is of my 
mind, which I do suspect she will be, she 
wouldn’t give you the fourteenth part of 
that sum to have your society the whole of 
her life.” 

“ Oh! if you were Miss Acantha I would 
marry you before you were eight and forty 
hours older, for a dead certainty.” 

“ Would you, indeed, my Lord! no, that 
you would not, rely on it. I’ll have nothing 
to say to mercenary suitors, who make love 
to brown acres and three per cents, and all 
that sort of idolatry, perhaps the very worst 
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ever known since the age of the golden calf. 
Depend on it that would not be my choice, 
nor, I suspect, any other woman’s. What say 
you, Lady Sidney ?” But here, the latter, 
unable any longer to preserve her gravity, 
quietly slijiped out of the room, and left 
the two flirting disputants togetlier. 

As soon as Lord CJeorge perecived tliat 
Lady Sidney was going, he hastened to fol¬ 
low her, to obtain a few moments’ private 
conversation on some little point ; and 
while his back was turned, Miss Curtis 
walked across the room to a vase that stood 
on a carved table, there amusing herself at 
the expense of the flowers, by plucking ofl' 
one or two of the leaves, she exclaimed with 
a gentle sigh— 

“ ho would ask to possess wealth, to be¬ 
come the object of such base speculations ? 
But he never can be in earnest, or he would 
not venture to express himself so openly! 
The idea of his daring to say he had never 
felt the power of love ! That must be meant 

VOL. II. K 
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to try my incredulitythen taking a glance 
at herself in the glass, she added, “ I scarcely 
thought there was that man breathing, that 
would dare to tell me so to my face, I have 
a good mind to make him repent his teme¬ 
rity j let me see—I have just twelve mi¬ 
nutes, looking at the little watch that hung 
at her side ; and now to make him change 
his note, and pay for his audacity.” 

Just as Miss Curtis came to this warlike 
determination, the object of her dangerous 
experiment entered the room, and walking 
directly to where Miss Curtis stood, the 
latter turned sharj) round and said,— 

“ My Lord, did 1 not understand that 
you had been at sea ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly, for many years.” 

“ But you still belong to that glorious 
service, do you not ? ” 

“ Faith! not I, I left it long ago, in 
deep disgust of having too many masters; 
and for a glorious service, commepd me ra¬ 
ther to the New Police.” 
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“ Fie, fie, my Lord, surely you cannot 
be a living creature witli a heart, you 
must actually move and breathe by steam, 
to have dwelt upon that living field of death¬ 
less victory, and not to have loved it. To 
me its deeps seem to possess the voice of 
long remembered year's. Surely no British 
heart can disclaim as dear to its affections 
that element which has been purpled with 
the blood of Young and Nelson, Faulkner 
and Riou, with a bright host beside. But, 
no wonder that I love it, it seems to me 
but yesterday that I left the shores of In¬ 
dia. Come—my Lord!” gaily added Acan- 
tha, turning sharply round, and flourishing 
her whip. “ Will you wager me some por¬ 
tion of your heiress’estate, that I don’t put 
‘ a ship about’ without missing a word?” 

“ Done!” cried his Lordship, in exstacy, 
adding considerable doubts as to his compa¬ 
nion being in earnest; but he was speedily 
satisfied on this point, by Acantha’s taking 
up a sheet of music-paper, rolling it up like 
K 2 
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a tube, and using it as a speaking-trumpet, 
when, one after another, she gave, or rather 
mimicked, all the commands used in the 
operation—wliich is called ‘ tacking,’ with 
afielityd and degree of knowledge that quite 
trans[)orted my I^ord George. As soon as 
Acantha perceived that she had produced 
this effect, she hastened to get away. In 
vain Lord George attemjited to detain his 
fair and new' acquaintance. 

“ Would she ‘ w'ear shi]) ?’ ” 

“ No.” 

“ Could slie reef topsails ?” 

“ Time would show'.” At last, despite all 
entreaties, she gained the door. “ Adieu, 
most noble Lord, adieu, you have no idea 
what a delightful scene awaits you at Soutit 
Shields; but jnay, when you are there, don’t 
forget me, and all the good advice 1 have 
given you.” 

“ No,” said liis lordship, with a sigh, and 
shaking his head at the merry orphan, W'ho 
seemed deliglited at the testimony of her 
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power exhibited in liis Lordsliip’s eyes. 
“ No, there’s not much chance that I shall 
forget you in a hflrry, and that no one 
knows better than yourself. In conclusion, 
I sliall only rejoice tliat my triend Iherre- 
j)oint made your acquaintance betbre I did, 
or else you might liavo taught me, in a 
moment of‘folly, to t'orget all my admirable 
philosophy of heiress wedding.” 

“ Are you sure of that, my Lord ? Well, 
1 think you may be mistaken even there ■, 
and as I know your impatience to gain 
the side of this golden Acantha, the last 
thing 1 wish is to detain you any longer at 
mine, and so, my Lord, once more adieu 
and drop])ing a jirofound courtesy to the 
younger son, in another minute LordGeorge 
stood alone looking on the flower garden, 
and asking himself whether he might not as 
w'ell postpone his journey to South Shields 
till the day following. AVhile yet, however, 
debating this interesting point, the rattle of 
a chaise was heard in the court-yard, and 
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the servant came to announce tlie arrival of 
the carriage-and-four that was to take him 
to South Shields. 

“ Tliat decides the point,” muttered Lord 
George, “and better that it should be so; 
she is engaged to I’ierrepoint, and never 
can be anytliing to me, so away goes every 
tliought of ber -- and yet she is a beautiful 
creature,” added he, hesitating in his march 
towards tlie door, “and described those sea 
scenes inimitably —for a woman wonder¬ 
fully !—how exquisitely it would heighten 
all the enjoyments of life to pass one’s days 
in the society of such a creature. After all 
it is a ])ity that money is so necessary, for 
nothing on earth is half so delightful in its 
enjoyment as intellect combined with fe¬ 
male beauty ; but, liowever, wliat cannot be 
cannot be, and ^ die sura sara’ is just as 
true reversed, as jnoper, and yet alter this 
bright being, how doubly nauseous will be 
the dose of the heiress! At any rate, there’s 
excitement in the pursuit, so now we’ll on,” 
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and taking up the whip wliich Miss Curtis 
had dropped, Lord George sallied forth, and 
before ten minutes had elapsed was rolling 
on towards Groi e Park, his adventures at 
which place shall be marked liercafto'. 
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CHAPTER XI11. 


His arrival only seemed to increase Luevotia's a.nguislc’ -- 

Cioi.nsM rni. 


Scarcely had there rolled from the gate 
oi’ T^ady Sidney’s villa, the chaise and four 
that bore Lord George to the house of Sir 
Simper,. when that worthy and excellent 
trustee himself arrived in his })lain chocolate 
chariot, bound on a visit to give Acantha 
the ultimate resolution of Pierrejioint, “that 
he could not ])ossib]y think of marrying 
her.” Having driven up to the door and 
learnt that the ladies, although on the point 
of going out, had not yet gone. Sir Simper 
at once alighted, sending in a message to 
his intended victim, that he should not de- 
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tain her more than a few minutes, and beg¬ 
ging to see her on some particular business. 
It was some time before Lady Sidney could 
persuade her friend to grant this recpie.st at 
all, so much did AcaJitha dislike the person 
of the worthy Indian, hut at last, on con¬ 
dition that Lady Sidney was to he jnesent 
tluring the whole of the interview j she 
agreed to aj)pcar. 

“ Tell Sir Simper that wc are waiting lor 
our horses,” said Aeantha to the servant, in 
order to insure, if j>ossib!e, that he should 
have no excuse for prolonging his stay, and 
after a few minutes the uiulesigning youth 
was shown into the boudoir of Lady Sidne}-. 

“Ah, dearest Lad}' Sidney,” exclaimed 
the Indian, running up to the elder lady 
and clasping her right hand in both his own, 
and pressing it, though delicately, yet with 
as much ‘ empreasi'ment' as if he had been 
dying for the last twelvemonth to behold 
her, “how truly charmed 1 am to see you 
looking so well—surely there must be some- 
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thing in your Carlisle air, which has the 
prerogative of beauty in it. You appear to 
grow younger and younger every day.” 

“ Well, my dear Sir Simper, if yon think 
that, the effect of tlie air, wliy don’t yon 
come and live liere yourself; it would he 
just the very thing suited to your case.” 

Sir Simper winced most grievously un¬ 
der this bitter piece of wit of the wicked 
widow’s, and muttering to himself some 
words, which it was quite as well for both 
their friendships that Lady Sidney did not 
hear, bowed lowly for the compliment, and 
then turned to Acantha. 

“ 1 hope, dearest Miss Acantha, you 
too are well! How grieved I am to think 
that 1 should have been obliged to have 
disturbed you just at this moment, when, 
unless I am mistaken, you arc about to in¬ 
dulge in the wholesome exercise of riding.” 

“ Oh ! I pray don’t mention that,” said 
Acantha somewhat briskly. “ Business, you 
know, Sir Simper, must be attended to, and 
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1 have no doubt if it could possibly have 
waited you would not have intruded on us.” 

Poor Sir Simper, that word, intruded, 
was the next arrow that went quivering to 
his heart, and sounded, if possible, one de¬ 
gree worse than the impertinence of the 
Avidow. 

“ 1 do hope, my dear young lady,'it is 
not altogether an intrusion,” replied the 
Indian ; “ those only who have had the 
onerous duty of trustee to discharge, can 
tell how often one is pained to exercise the 
inevitable duties of its responsible charge.” 

“ Yes, Sir Simper, you have often told 
me so, and 1 believe it; but 1 am hapjiy to 
say that your responsibilities on that score 
will be soon over, and I shall be delighted 
at the fact.” 

“ Of course.” 

“ I mean for your sake,” said the lady, 
in a most significant manner, which was 
quite as much as to say—though I tell you 
this out of politeness, you will, of course- 
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understand quite the ievi;rse, and that tlie 
cause of my joy will, in reality be, tlie 
getting rid of all importunity from so trou¬ 
blesome a personage. This, certainly, was 
ungratetiil conduct to a trustee who had 
received all sorts ol jtlagiie for tlic last 
tliree years; but w(> iiave already seen that 
Acantha, wlien she tliotiglit herself -ibout 
to be A'ictimizeii, could })lay the defettsive 
SLitficiently well. We may, liereafter, pet- 
haps, have an o))])ortunity ot' seeing the 
softer parts (>f her character ; on this occa¬ 
sion, at any rate, she played the Tartar 
most decidedly, ami not easily foiled, as tiie 
Indian certainly was, he lelt that he had 
quite his match in that young girl notwith¬ 
standing her iiiexjierience. Taking time, 
therefore, to consider how he should best 
be able to ex})lain the real object of his 
visit, he now went into several collateral 
matters, and first of all, with considerable 
skill remarked— 

“ Before 1 go into the new business which 
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has brought me liere, let me discharge 
myself of a little matter wlii :li arose at 
my last interview with you, Miss Acan- 
tha. I think you mentioned to me that 
you wished to purchase a shawl of a jiar- 
ticLilar pattern which had just been im¬ 
ported; an oj)portiinily presented itself of 
my buying one of rather a better cpiality 
tlian those usually found in the shops, and 
so 1 took the liberty of securing one for 
you, which I trust you will do me the 
lionour to accejit. Perha])s, Lady Sidney 
will be kind ('iiougii to ring the la'll, and 
order up a little package of ladies’ matters, 
which I ventured to bring witli me.” 

“ Oh ! certainly,” said Lady Sidney, her 
manner intuitively softening towards a man 
who had the sense and discretion to adopt 
this eastern mode of obtaining his objects, 
whatever they might be; even although she 
supposed the presents to be exclusively des¬ 
tined for Acantha, it was impossible to be 
angry with a man who proposed delighting 
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her siglit with the inspection of a new 
shawl. Tlie bell was accordingly rung, 
and when the man servant brought up a 
very bulky jiackagc, it was quite evident 
that something more than a shawl was 
about to make its ajipearance ; and, almost 
without thinking of it, ample reason as both 
the ladies had for being angry with the hol¬ 
low Indian, they unhesitatingly lent him 
their best assistance in untying the folds of 
the parcel that was to gratify their femi¬ 
nine pro])ensities. 

“ Oh, that really is beautiful!” 

“ Oh; that is jierfectly exquisite!” 

“ Is'nf that truly' charming?” were the ex- 
])ressions that mutually fell from the lips of 
first one lady, and then the other, as they 
beheld divers articles of wearing apparel, 
taken by Sir Simper from his assortment, and 
presented part to one, and part to the other. 
Even Acantha was actually, for the time, 
quite won from her hatred, and this,-to those 
who know what a stern and thorough hater 
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she is, must he the best proof how admi¬ 
rably Sir Simjicr played his cards. Send¬ 
ing, instantly, for three or four Jooking- 
glasses ; our fair friends seemed to have 
forgotten their late animosity, and to be 
now wholly absorbed in admiring the be¬ 
coming elegance of their new robes. Even, 
however, to admiration there is a limit, and 
Sir Simjier, carefully w^atching the moment 
when the new toys began to flag in their 
absorbing influence, adroitly turned to the 
object of' his present visit, saying as he did 
so— 

“ My dear young friend, 1 perceive the 
evening is already drawing to a close, so 
now you will, jicrhaps, excuse me for ven¬ 
turing upon the little matter on which you 
have to decide ; after which, you will be 
able to finish your ride of pleasure.” 

“ Ah, true ! I had forgotten j now then 
Sir Simper, what is your visit about ?” Sir 
Simper gave a look at Lady Sidney, as 
much as to say— 
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“ Am I obliged to go into this delicate 
affair before a third party?” but if the wor¬ 
thy man desired a hVe-d-tefe, his hope in 
that matter was sj)cedily terminated, by 
Acantha saying out loud— 

“ You needn’t fear saying anything be¬ 
fore Lady Sydney, 1 have no secrets from 
her.” It needed only this to complete Sir 
Simper’s mortification, fc)r still worse than 
his dislike, tliat she should hear what he 
had to say, was his disinclination that she 
should be made acquainted with such re¬ 
luctance ; however, the die was cast, and 
nothing remained for him but to proceed. 

“ Well then, my dear Miss Acantha, I 
may here, very briefly, state that the sub¬ 
ject—ahem — that is the topic,” and the 
Indian, perhaps, from feeling that he had a 
very odious task in hand, made an effort to 
assume a light non-dudantic tone, and yet, 
at the same time, felt conscious that it was 
but an effort, after all, in which effort he 
was wholly unable to succeed. And thus. 
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tiiough naturally very fluent, and seldom 
staggered by difficulties in conversation, he 
now hummed and hesitated—cleared his 
throat, and applied to his snuff-box like the 
merest tyro. 

After changing his phrase three or four 
times, he at last proceeded. 

“ The subject on which I wash to ad¬ 
dress you. Miss Acantha, is your position.” 

“ My position !” said Acantha, delighted 
to torment him, and looking down at her 
feet as if the Indian’s words alluded to her 
attitude; and moving slightly as she spoke, 
“ Pray what is the matter with my posi¬ 
tion ? it seems to me. Sir Simper, you are 
rather hard to please this morning.” 

“ And so, indeed, I should be. Madam,” 
retorted her guardian, “ if 1 could find fault 
with any position of so beautiful a figure ; 
but the subject on which I have to address 
you is of a very differexit nature.” 

“ Now, Sir Simper,” said Acantha, “ that 
is the last compliment I shall allow you to 
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pay me. I should have tliought you were 
too much a man of business to pay a com¬ 
pliment on a matter of mere pounds, shil¬ 
lings, and pence ; for into such questions, I 
presume, all discussions between trustee 
and wai'd must, sooner or latei’, resolve 
themselves.” 

“ Why, not exactly. Miss Acantha; but 
you shall hear me out, and see what you 
think of it.” 

“ Very well—now, then, speak on j and, 
remember, no more compliments, or I shall 
think you mean to mystify me—and, I warn 
you, that is very difficult.” 

“ Now, Miss Acantha, it’s you who are 
misbehaving yourself on a matter of busi¬ 
ness.” 

“ Oh! don’t flatter yourself that I am 
joking. Do you think that I can’t seriously 
assert, that you arc capable of mystifying 
any one. I pray you, do gi'eater justice to 
my powers of discernment. I know no one 
better calculated—no one ever takes the 
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trouble to flatter another, unless for the spe¬ 
cial purpose of gaining something by fiction 
which truth could not win. So, if you’ll 
take that as your test of flattery through 
life, 1 don’t think you’ll ever be much 
taken in by it. Now, what is it you really 
have to urge?” 

“ Urge, my young friend!—Wliy, IJiave 
nothing to urge. I merely came to in¬ 
form you of a matter wliich, I tliouglit, 
might be somewliat unpleasant to your feel¬ 
ings.” 

“ If that be all you are afraid of, yiray, 
speak on. 1 have just parted from a young 
gentleman, who told me he had no feelings; 
and, I confess, 1 was so shocked at his case, 
that I was extravagant enough, till he could 
pick up a few on his travels, to lend him the 
whole of mine. You may, therefore, con¬ 
sider me, for the present, as a young lady 
who has changed jdaces with him; and so, 
for the time being, lias no feelings. Now, 
if that won't re-assure you, and give con- 
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fidencc to your trembling young soul, I 
don’t know what will. However vile your 
budget may be, out with it—pour on—I 
will endure.” 

“Why, truly, Madam, if you are in sucli 
excellent sjiirits, you could almost bear to 
hear that the whole ol“your fortune was lost 
to you, instead of that which I come to tell 
you—which is, namely, the reverse.” 

“ As how ?” 

“ AVhy, 1 lament to say, that, after taking 
the utmost pains to investigate the mat¬ 
ter fully, 1 am unable, notwithstanding all 
my jiartiality for any relation of my late 
esteemed friend, your uncle—1 say, not¬ 
withstanding this, 1 find that your cousin, 
Mr. rierrc])oint’s manners and habits have, 
at length, grown so outrageously dissolute 
—in fact, so subversive of all proper and all 
moral feeling, that, deeply as I should de¬ 
light to do any thing kind and charitable 
by him, 1 really cannot, in the conscientious 
discharge of my duty, advise you to think. 
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for an instant, of uniting yourself to any 
such person.” 

“ But, my clear Sir, do you remcmlier the 
tenor of my late uncle’s will—if I refuse to 
marry Mr. Pierrepoint, 1 forfeit my whole 
share in the estate, with the excejition of a 
paltry three hundred a-year.” 

“ Madam, I liave not forgotten that, be¬ 
lieve me. And, as a proof that nothing 
conducive to your happiness escapes my 
care, I have the delight now to inform you, 
that you may have no fear on any such 
score, as I have myself alrc>ady seen this, 
1 regret to say, weak young man, and lfi,ve 
laid before him his own conduc’t in so for¬ 
cible a ])oint of view, that he has, at my 
suggestion, resolved to abandon all claim 
to your uncle's estate, and leave you free 
to bestow it, together with this priceless 
hand,’’ pressing Acaiitha’s rosy fingers to 
his lips, “ wherever you shall find some one 
more sensible of its inestimable worth.” 

“ But, my dear Sir,” said Acaiitha, smil- 
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ing, “ this is a most important matter; and, 
if I accept this refusal of my cousin, the 
unfortunate young man renders himself a 
comjiletc beggar.” 

“ You forget, Madam, that he has three 
hundred a-year.” 

“ Yes—but what is three hundred a-year 
out of an estate that produces above four¬ 
teen thousand?” 

“ That, Madam, is a matter for his own 
consideration; and he may thank his own 
folly lor having to consider it.” 

“ Well—but, my dear Sir Simper, we 
shiltild. remember that we are all fallible; 
and, though he may be foolish, that is no¬ 
thing more than we have all been in our 
day. But, if we were all punished in as se¬ 
vere a ratio, what direful calamities should 
we not be undergoing; and, as we ourselves 
have received mercy, I think it is our 
bounden duty to show some to others.” 

“ Madam, your uncle was a most excel¬ 
lent man—a worthy, religious, and good 
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man, in every point of view. The estate 
has passed to you by that uncle’s will; and 
the same will has inflicted a penalty, which 
we are even now discussing. We must sup¬ 
pose, therefore, that this was a matter which 
he took into deep consideration before he 
made the will. And, as he made this dis¬ 
position of his own property, it is, in truth, 
blaming him, to find fault with the severity 
of a forfeiture of that condition, on which 
alone his property was ever granted to 
either.of you! I am sure your last wish is to 
be guilty of any disrespect to a relative to 
whom you owe so much .Besides, you for¬ 
get that this young man has no such cause 
of complaint. Bad as he is, he does not even 
attempt to allege any. He knew very well, 
from the first, what were the conditions of 
the document, under which alone he could 
hope to inherit the noble fortune you have 
mentioned. He might, if he had chosen, 
have rendered himself in every way worthy 
of the happiness of your hand. It would 
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have been just as easy so to have educated 
himself, as to have been an unexceptionable 
suitor, as to have taken the course which 
he has done, of rendering himself utterly 
unsuitable. As, therefore, he has thought fit 
to make his own bed, he must lie upon it.” 

“ Yes, my dear Sir ; but the very phrase 
you use in one part of your argument, .shows 
me that you are quite wrong in another.” 

“ In what way ?” 

“ Why, for instance, you say the w'ill is 
no hardship to Mr. Pierrcjioint, because, as 
he was cognizant of its conditions at the 
first, so he might, if he had ])leased, have 
rendered himself eligible to have been my 
husband.” 

“ Precisely—that is what 1 mean. How 
is that capable of any other interpretation 
than 1 have given it.” 

“ Why—in this way. How can we tell 
that he is not suitable to be my husband, 
when I have never even seen him?” 

“ What 1 Miss Acantha,” cried Sir Sim- 
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per, starting back, in well affected horror, 
“ can you, for a moment, doubt that he is 
utterly unfit to be your suitor, when I tell 
you, that he is one of the most dissolute 
young men of the day—one of the greatest 
libertines and rakes that it is possible to 
meet with ?” 

“ Well, but” said Acantha, “ surely you 
must allow something for the happy and 
proper influence of a correct home. Re¬ 
member how young he is; there surely 
must be every hope of reformation in his 
case, that ever was held out by that of any 
man; and my friend here. Lady Sidney, 
on whose advice, as having seen much 
more of the world than myself, I can place 
every reliance. Lady Sidney agrees with 
me, that I should not, on so important a 
matter as this, be doing my duty, either in 
refusing to marry him myself, or in accept¬ 
ing his refusal to marry me, without having 
a personal interview,—don’t you think so. 
Lady Sidney?” 

VOL. II. L 
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“ Why, certainly, I confess, I should not 
myself agree to decide so important a mat¬ 
ter, not only without seeing the young gen¬ 
tleman, but, without actually taking the 
trouble of knowing something of his cha¬ 
racter from my own personal observation. 
As to a man being reported a rake, a 
libertine, and all that sort of thing, any 
young man of spirit is a rake, in the eyes 
of some people, who think, in Shakspeare's 
words, that there ought to be no more cakes 
and ale, nor ginger any longer hot in the 
mouth, because they have happened for the 
last three months to be tolerably virtuous. 
Wliy, Sir Simper, I have often heard you 
called a rake, myself, and I am sure you 
know how little you deserve the accusation, 
though, I confess, I never could endure 
the sight of you till 1 heard that report. 
For my own part, I rather like a rake—they 
make tlie best husbands always.” 

“ Well, Madam, if that is your taste, 1 
can only confess, it is very strange. But, 
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however,—coming to the point, it might be 
all very proper that Miss Acantha should 
have an opportunity of making her cousin’s 
acquaintance, if the question were—whe¬ 
ther she should herself refuse Mr. Piei’re- 
point, and give up the estate instead of 
him. But here, when he has saved her 
all further ti’ouble, by forfeiting-the estate, 

1 cannot sec what object is attained, by 
running this needless risk.” 

“ Risk 1 risk ! of what my dear Sir ? ” 

“ Wliy, Madam, that when you meet 
him, he may alter Ins mind, and decline to 
give up the estate, but prefer to marry you. 
In which case, think of the horror of hav¬ 
ing unnecessarily sealed your own ruin, 
by giving yourself up to a young man so 
unprincipled as Mr. Pierrepoint — a gam¬ 
bler, and a libertine ! by uniting yourself 
to whom, you will in the first place, most 
likely, lose your estate at the hazard table, 
and your own happiness, by bis ill treat¬ 
ment and infidelity.” 

L 2 
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“ Why, certainly, there is that danger,” 
said Acantha, “ but my Lady Sidney and 
myself have arranged a pretty little plot 
to avoid all that, and still allow me the 
pleasure—which I confess would be a very 
great one—of refusing, in person, this dis¬ 
solute and bad young man.” 

“ A plot. Madam; what plot, by any pos¬ 
sibility, can guard you against the danger 
I have named?” 

“ Why, I think we have one; have we 
not, Lady Sidney?” 

“ Plague take it,” muttered Sir Simper 
to himself, “ just as I expected! This infer¬ 
nal widow’s at the bottom of every thing 
that interferes with my plans; I believe, 
after all, I might as well have tossed the 
presents into the Dead Sea, as have tried to 
blind either of these two young sphinxes ; 
after all, I suppose there is no help for it 
now, but in hearing out what they have to 
say. What mischief is coming, I wonder, 
to upset all my projects?” and Sir Simper 
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pretended to be looking into his pocket 
book, as if to discover there, some fresh 
trace of Pierrepoint’s alleged unworthiness. 

“ Now, Sir Simper,” said Acantha, “we’ll 
let you into our plot, hut you must promise 
you won't tell.” Sir Simper, who thought 
it wise to make no promise on any subject 
where there were two to listen to it, merely 
bowed his head, and Acantha, who knew he 
was sure not to tell, for—this, best of rea¬ 
sons—that it was against his interest to do 
so, felt (piite content with this mute asser¬ 
tion of secrecy; and proceeded to detail 
the intentions of herself and confederate 
Lady Sidney. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


" Choose -whom thou wilt, 1 will resign, 

“ If love or faith be like to mine.” 

Henry Wielougiiuv. 


“You see, Sir Simper,” said Acantha, 
“ at present you are inclined to doubt the 
possibility of any plot on the part of Lady 
Sidney and myself, sufficiently perfect to 
ensure my escaping the danger of Mr.Pierre- 
point’s retracting his present rejection of 
myself and thee state, and changing round 
to the determination of taking us both.” 

“ 1 confess, madam, I do; and therefore, 
before it is too late, I implore you to alter 
your own resolutions on the point;—forego 
any little trifling amusement you ■might de¬ 
rive from seeing a man humble himself be- 
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fore you;—be content to let well alone— 
receive his declination through me—should 
any disputed question of law arise, 1 am of 
course the best evidence of his undoubted 
refusal to marry you, and thus you will 
spare your own feelings a trial they will 
certainly have most unnecessarily to un¬ 
dergo, in witnessing the pain of his ex¬ 
posure.” 

“ Why, as to that, you know I do not 
think he deserves much compassion, after 
having the coolness to refuse me without 
the trouble of coming to see what I might 
be like. Hut, however, to cut short the 
matter, see him 1 am resolved I will—no¬ 
thing shall debar me from that—not as a 
triumph, as you put it, but solely as a duty 
—and the fact of its being a painful one 
only the more determines me that it must 
be done, and that no danger will occur to 
me, you will agree, when you once listen 
to my proposal.” 

Sir Simper, with the resigned air of one 
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who is obliged to see his best built castle 
knocked about his ears, at last gave a patient 
attention to his fair ward. 

“ You see. Sir Simper,” said the latter, 
“ wonderful as it is to relate, some busy 
body or other seems to have impressed on 
Mr. Pierrepoint's mind, though I admit, 
most fortunately for me, all sorts of ridi¬ 
culous misconceptions as to my personal 
appearance and disposition, till at length I 
have it from excellent authority, he actually 
imagines me to be a perfect devil in mind, 
and if not hum])backcd, at the very least 
marked with the small-pox, with much more 
of the same sort. Now, therefore, the plot 
of Lady Sidney and myself is this, that I 
shall paint myself to represent the very 
being he believes me—model my manners 
on the report that he has received.” 

“— But do you really believe that he 
has received these reports,” interrupted Sir 
Simper. 

“ I’m sure of it,” replied Acantha. 
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“ Most extraordinary!” said the other. 

“ Well, be that as it may, it does not sig¬ 
nify much—however—pock-marked 1 will 
be on the day he comes to see me — it will 
now soon be here you know, and then if I 
find that lie is the sort of person that I im¬ 
agine him to be, why it won’t be necessary 
for me to undeceive him, and so we need 
never meet again.” 

“Well, Miss Acantha, if you really are 
determined to see the libertine, perhaps the 
plan you have detailed to me would be the 
best you can pursue. Not that I hesitate 
to declare, that you would be infinitely 
wiser in pursuing no scheme of the kind.” 

“ Oh! see him, I’m determined I will, 
therefore you need not discuss that point 
any further.” 

“ Very well, madam, since that is so, the 
only prudent mode of indulging your un¬ 
fortunate curiosity is by means of the plan 
you have adopted. But, indeed, ladies, I 
tremble for the contamination which —” 

L 3 
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“ Oh, we neither of us would be con¬ 
taminated for the world!” cried both the 
ladies in a breath. 

“But,” added Lady Sidney, “since Miss 
Acantha is resolved on seeing him I agree 
with you, we have hit upon the safest plan 
of doing so, and 1 am very glad it meets 
with your approbation as her guardian.” 

“ Why, indeed, Lady Sidney, you must 
really forgive my repeating what I have 
already said, that my thoughts and feelings 
on the subject go quite the other way.” 

“ Ah!” said Lady Sidney, “ that is as to 
her seeing him at all, the responsibility of 
that she must take upon her own shoulders. 
When I said your approbation, I merely 
meant as it related to her using this dis¬ 
guise, seeing that, in one mode or another, 
she is determined to have an interview with 
him. The only doubt I had in my own 
mind was whether any disguise at all would 
be permissible.” 

“ Why, really, Lady Sidney, il’I were to 
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consult my own love of candour only—I 
should say certainly not; for I hate any 
thing like concealment or perversity of the 
truth. But when I look at the position, I 
may say the singular position in which Miss 
Acantha is placed, I must say that 1 think 
her only chance of safety lies in the little 
playfulness, as I may call it, which fihe has 
determined to adopt on this occasion.” 

“ Well, I think so too, Sir Simper, and 
am, as [ said before, exceedingly glad that 
our views correspond.” 

“ Well, my dear Madam, though I can¬ 
not exactly say it is what I should have 
proposed myself still, as Miss Acantha is 
determined to go through with this—what 
shall I call it ? masi]uerading affair, I should 
most strenuously advise her to have every 
thing well done. For instance, I would 
have the small-pox painted on by a first- 
rate artist, who is accustomed to disguise 
the human frame for the stage or repre¬ 
sentations of that sort, and have the room 
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darkened, and all those little accessories 
that so much heighten the real effect pro¬ 
duced.’’ 

“ Wliy, "^yes, Sir Simper, I agree with 
you, ;md you may rely u})on it, if I once 
lake this scheme in hand, you shall have 
no cause to be ashamed of your pupil.” 

“ Why, yes, Lady Sidney, I know you 
are a perfect mistress of art, in all its de¬ 
partments,” replied Sir Simper, returning 
with interest, the saicasm with which he 
had b(>cii mdulged himself in the course of 
the conversation; and then adding—“Let 
me see 1—This affiiir will come off, I think, 
the day after to-morrow, will it not ? for 
that being the day you come of age, is 
fixed by the will, for your final decision.” 

“ Yes,” said Acantha, it must come off 
the day after to-morrow.’’ 

“ Very well, then. Madam, do you get 
every thing ready, and I will not fail to be 
in attendance, and mark how yon acquit 
yourself.” 
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“ Why, as to that, Sir Simper,” cried 
both the ladies at once, “ Do you think 
that would be advisable I” 

“ Why not, my dear Lady Sidney ?” 

“ Why, suppose, for instance, it was said 
hereafter, that you were a party to any 
little matter of this sort ? If attributed to 
two silly women, it would bear the -aspect 
of a mere joke; but narrated of a gen¬ 
tleman, at your time of life,” — here Sir 
Simper winced confoundedly,—“ it might, 
perhajts, be tortured into a matter of de¬ 
ception ; because, you must bear in mind, 
tliat this will decide a very large stake in 
point of value.” 

“ Oh! as to that, my dear Madam,” said 
tlie Indian, “pray rest perfectly easy on 
that score. The well established reputation 
of my own character, is the best protec¬ 
tion from any false rumours of the kind.” 

“ Yes, that may be all very well,” inter¬ 
posed Acantha, “ I havn’t the least con¬ 
cern about your character; but there is an 
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argument of much more importance to me, 
than your reputation—namely ;—my part 
in the play, will be no slight or trivial mat¬ 
ter to go through j 1 am at all times suffi¬ 
ciently nervous, and if I knew you were 
by, it would materially discompose me in 
my enactment of the part,’’ and Acantha 
gave a look at Lady Sidney, to support this 
view of the case; it being (juite clear, that 
though Sir Simper did not, or pretended 
not to see it, still, for some reasons of their 
own, neither of the ladies seemed to desire 
the presence of the trustee, during the pro¬ 
gress of the little mummery they contem¬ 
plated. 

Thus mutely aj)pcaled to. Lady Sidney 
instantly gave the support desired by re¬ 
plying— 

“Why, if you ask me Acantha, of course 
I am bound to admit that it is next to im¬ 
possible, that you could, with third par¬ 
ties looking on, go through so difficult a 
part, with the same confidence and security. 
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which you would otherwise enjoy, if there 
were no person present except our three 
selves—that’s undoubted ’’ 

“ To be sure it is,” rejoined Acantha, 
“ it would be so extremely awkward, you 
know, if 1 were to ruin the whole object of 
the thing by a sudden titter.” 

“ Oh! good heavens, that would be 
dreadful,” replied Sir Simper, “ anything 
would be better than that, and if the pre¬ 
sence of a fourth party would be likely, or 
have the least tendency to such a result—” 
“ Nothing would be more likely,” inter¬ 
posed Acantha. 

“ Then,” said Sir Simper—“ I admit it’s 
not to be thought of. ’ 

“ Well, I am very glad of that, my good 
guardian, and you may rely upon it you 
shall have the very earliest information of 
the result.” 

“Well, well! on second thoughts, that 
will be better; I shall, I confess, if only for 
your sake, be anxious to know how the in¬ 
terview goes oft’.” 
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“ Oh, you may be sui*e you shall hear of 
that immediately.” 

“ Very well, then I will rely on your send¬ 
ing me such intelligence ; and as there are 
many matters connected with the estate 
that will require attention on your coming 
of age, perha^is you will excuse my now 
taking leave of you.” 

“ Oh! certainly. Sir Simper. But sup¬ 
pose,” Acantha archly added, as she saw 
the Indian about to vanish from the door, 
in what she thought, far too good a tem¬ 
per for him to be permitted to indulge, and 
which, therefore, she wickedly resolved, as 
far as in her lay, to irritate. “ Suppose, 
Sir Simper, by any accident, I were to fall 
in love wdth this dissolute rake myself— 
think what a position I should then be in, 
to lose my heart, and yet have to refuse 
the captor of it.” 

“ My dear Madam,” said Sir Simper, 
turning round, evidently direfully alarmed, 
and about to relinquish the door which he 
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held in his hand, to come back into the 
boudoir, and fight the battle over again. 

“ There—there, you needn’t be afraid of 
it,” quickly added the beautiful tormentor, 
as soon as she perceived her words had 
produced all the mischief she desired they 
should create; “rely upon it so worthless 
a jierson as you describe him' to be,, will 
never be likely to disturb my peace. I did 
but suggest the matter as a joke, because I 
have a fancy that you look so much hand¬ 
somer when your face is a little elongated. 
Well, good bye, Sir Simper, fare you well; 
now don’t go flirting too much, or you will 
earn the same character that has been al¬ 
ready given to young Pierrepoint.” 

“ Ah ! I knew you must be jesting, like a 
naughty beauty as you are,” and Sir Sim¬ 
per waved an elegant adieu to both the 
ladies, and descended to his weary coach¬ 
man. 

“Well!” said Lady Sidney to Acantha, 
as Sir Simper left the room, “ I think we 
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have sent that swain away with as good a 
heart-ache as any man might desire for a 
a morning’s amusement. What a good* for 
nothing little torment you are, Acantha, 
just as the notion had got comfortable pos¬ 
session of his mind, that his whole plot was 
going on to the utmost point of satisfac¬ 
tion, to knock down his every castle in the 
air.” 

“ Well, I confess,” said Acantha, “ I 
dearly delight in tcazing any one—it may 
be very wrong and very improper to cher¬ 
ish such notions—but as it is my particular 
fault, 1 suppose it’s better at once to con¬ 
fess it.” 

“ Well, if that was your object, you cer¬ 
tainly have accomplished it; for though he 
appeared to believe you, when you asserted 
that you could never think of falling in 
love with such a person—1 could sec that 
the iron had entered into his soul, and that 
he went away, half choked with suspicion, 
of having aided to bring about the very 
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catastrophe he has been most anxious to 
avoid.’’ 

“ Yes, I think tliat was the impression 
on his mind, and I confess to you, I have 
not feeling enough for him to regret that it 
is so. What think you of the case, as it now 
stands—do you think our former suspicions 
are correct ?” 

“Most entirely correct—I watched him 
the whole time lie was talking to you—his 
whole look, attitude, every thing convinced 
me that he has been nursing the hope of 
inducing you to listen to his addresses, pro¬ 
vided he can only once remove from his 
path, the formidable rival he finds placed 
there by your uncle’s will.” 

“ Well, then, if that really is the case, I 
vote we show him no mercy.” 

“ Well, as far as carrying out against him 
our late plot, I confess 1 have no very 
strong intentions of lenity towai'ds him my¬ 
self, and yet it is a pity that you can place 
so little reliance upon him, for, in conver- 
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sation and manner, he certainly is a most 
agreeable person.” 

“ Well, my dear Lady Sidney, there is 
no disputing matters of taste, I suppose. I 
feel differently from you on that point, pos¬ 
sibly from the fact of his being my guardian; 
and I own, I am so perverse a creature, it 
would not at all surprise me, to find my¬ 
self involved in a violent quarrel with my 
husband on the first day of our marriage, 
from a simple dislike and detestation of 
having any one placed in authority over 
me.” 

“Well! it is not pleasant, I must really 
admit; but my dear girl, if you use your 
powers discreetly, you will find that it is 
you who will be placed in authority over 
him, and not the reverse, as silly people 
would suppose.'* 

“ Well, that’s a much more agreeable 
construction to place upon it, certainly, 
and I’m only glad to hear it; and now, be¬ 
fore the evening’s gone, let us go out and 
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take OUT ride, we cati finish our Vittle stra- 
tagems on horseback.” 

“ Agreed,” said the other, and once more 
arranging themselves and their various pre¬ 
sents, which Sir Simper had fruitlessly taken 
the trouble and expense of conveying down 
from town. Lady Sidney gave the neces¬ 
sary orders for their steeds, and withdrew 
to her own apartment. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

“ Love is a breach of reason’s laws—a scourge of noble wits. 
Yet, Imrl her not, lest 1 stistain the smart, 

Which am content to lodge her in my heart,” 

Thomas Watson. 

The progress of our story, now leads us 
on to note what were tlic fortunes that at¬ 
tended the gallant Lord George in the pur¬ 
suit of his frolic; to have rightly estimated 
his character, it would liave been neces¬ 
sary for the reader to have luiown him, in 
order to believe that such an original mor¬ 
tal did exist in this jog trot world of ours. 

Many people are ordinarily inconsistent, 
but Lord George’s mind appeared, as if it 
were especially made to prove how perfect 
a hodge-podge, of diflerent sjfrings of action, 
could be got together in the same brain. 
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We know that it was already late when 
he set out upon his journey. The post¬ 
master had been unable to provide him 
with a close carriage, and, hearing that it 
was for a young man that the equipage was 
wanted, took the liberty of substituting an 
open britchska, for the usual and more con¬ 
venient vehicle which had been required 
of him. 

For some time his Lordship rolled on,— 
whistling, singing, and smoking his cigar; 
and enjoying himself veiy much at his 
case, and not “ caring as he ought for cri¬ 
tic’s cavils.” At length, however, becoming 
rather cold in tlic open carriage, he called 
to the foremost postboy, whose exercise it 
appears filled him with envy, and actually 
insisted upon the lad giving up the occupa¬ 
tion of riding one of the leaders, to come 
into the carriage ; while he, instead, got 
out upon the horse, and left the postboy 
smoking a cigar in his place inside; and 
thus they rattled on. 
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Luckily for his LordsJu’p, the hour was 
late when they arrived at Grove Park, or, 
in all probability. Miss Circumspect, who 
kept house for her brother, and was prO' 
verbially the greatest screw in the world, 
—which means, about ten degrees worse 
than Sir Simper,—might liave refused him 
admittance; however, to have done so at 
such a moment, was to have condemned 
him to a further ride of several miles— 
no very agreeable matter at that hour of 
night ; and when she learnt the rank 
of the party that demanded admittance, 
every scruple gave way ; since she was 
one of those obsequious people the peerage 
ought to canonize, though it very ungrate¬ 
fully does not; and who seemed to think 
that anything of, or belonging to, a Lord, 
ought to be privileged to the greatest pos¬ 
sible extent; and, if ever idolatry should 
take full possession of the mind of any 
one of this class, there can be no doubt 
of their insisting, that their idol’s name 
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sliall be enrolled in the ranks of the Upper- 
House. People, in short, who can best 
be described, by saying, that they would 
rather live in the comjiany of a dead Lord, 
than breathe the wholesome air of heaven 
in the society of a living commoner; and 

whom it may be remarked, cn passant ” 
thu their punishment ought to be the con¬ 
summation of their predilections. As if, 
that pestilent democrat, the worm, felt his 
dull teeth grow powerless on oflid that 
once bore a titled name; — since to this 
humbling tragedy, each portion of the farce 
of life nuLSt turn at last! 

However, Miss Circumspect w'as one of 
those creatures, as we said befoj e, wdio do 
not troid)le themselves with such reflec¬ 
tions; and on the moment that she heard of 
the arrival of a Lord (ieorge -it mattered 
not to hei', I.ord George who - every thing 
was forgotten, but the delight of enter¬ 
taining a branch of the peerage—an event 
that had not happened in her brother’s 

VOL. II. M 
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house since the last County Election ; for, 
though fond of title, he preferred, like a 
wise man, to enjoy it at the house of any 
persou, rather than at his ownj since if a 
?)ol)le peer be a (lull man, he has, at least 
the good taste to enjoy, in his own house, 
clever and entertaining people about him. 

Now, however, in the absence of her 
brother, wboni she was momentarily ex¬ 
pecting to return, she felt she should not 
only luxuriate on the privilege of having the 
noble Lord, whoever he might be, beneath 
lier roof; but for some short space, at any 
rate, j)osscss him entirely to herself. In- 
fiueilced by these feelings, an order was 
given for his Lordship’s instant admission; 
and at the same time, the whole house was 
put in reepnsition to get ready a handsome 
supper for the doubtlessly tired Lord. 

We must now say a word or two as to 
Miss (hrcumspect, or as she was termed— 
Aunt Circumspect—herself. She was one of 
those ladies who had, somewhat unwisely, 
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as she too late found out, over-stayed her 
market. She possessed a very decent for¬ 
tune — namely, sixty thousand pounds ; 
but with it, unfortunately, liad also come 
to hand, a number of kind friends, never 
wearied of insisting, that she must not, as 
they termed it, throw herself away ; as if, 
indeed, she had been a dish of skimnied- 
milk, which the friends aforctsaid deemed 
likely to decant itself out of the first open 
window. 

Always intent, however, upon realising 
this inimitable doctrine, of not throwing her¬ 
self away, she had “ turned up her nose”— 
and Nature had assisted her here—in high 
disdain, at numerous good offers of neigh¬ 
bouring swains; utterly rejecting those wlio 
might be called poor men, because they did 
not present further wealth—that title for 
which she herself sighed. While, for those, 
who could not be said to come under the 
exact ban of property, she contented herself, 
like a fool for her pains, with taking, and 

M 2 
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what was worse, following, the opinion of tlie 
next inheritor of all her pro])orty—should 
she only happen to die off, before she could 
make up her mind, as to the proper party 
whom she might consistently many, without 
being made, what she termed, a mere mat¬ 
ter of bargain and sale, by interested peo¬ 
ple for the sake of her moniy. She, good 
soul, never perceiving, in her great desire 
to steer clear of interested ])eople, that 
she was all the time making herself the 
prey of one, interested to tlie highest de¬ 
gree, who was at her elbow throughout 
every transaction ; and, so, possessed the 
best o])])ortunity of selling her haj)])iness, 
over and over again, with the least jiossible 
suspicion of having any inclination to do 
so. All this, arose, simply, from the fact, 
of that said interested party, being her own 
brother. Indeed, if any one had whisj)ercd 
to her, that so near a relation in blood as 
her brother, was interested in retarding 
her marriage, or, in other words, in tamper- 
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ing with her happiness, no one could liave 
been more shocked than lierself. 

Not that it is surprising, however deplo¬ 
rable, that half the projected marriages 
broken off by relations, are traceable to 
this siinjde cause of self interest, in its 
vilest form; beca\ise, we foolishly nurse our¬ 
selves in the belief, that those most closely 
bound to us by the ties of blood, 'are in¬ 
capable of plotting against our hap))ines''- 
from mere sordid motives. 

But, if it were necessary to dissect this 
fallacy, what could more entirely demon¬ 
strate the folly of such a piece of credulity 
in the goodness of mankind, than a simple 
examination of, and reflection upon, half 
the family law suits, that are at this very 
moment, ])ending throug'hout the kingdom f 
in which will be found—father against son 
— son against father —brother against sister 
—sister against brother, and even child 
against mother; all fighting against one 
another, to the very death, in the courts 
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of law; all striving to enrich themselves, 
and heedless, whether, in so doing, they 
absolutely beggar their relations, entirely 
for the sake of, little wealth, which the ^■ery 
age of the litigants, renders it impo^-^ible 
that they should long enjoy. Nay, more, 
let any sceptic on this point, select tin; hap¬ 
piest and most united family he may know, 
let him be but cruel enough to throw in 
amongst them, like a j)efard, the ])roperiy 
of a disputetl will, to any extent calculated, 
according to their position in life, to excite 
their desires—away goes eveiy other feeling 
to th(' wi ds; each branch flies off to a 
separate attorney, and the deadliest war 
begins to be waged between them all, that 
writs and executions, poverty and broken 
hearts, can know! 

And yet, with all this enacting before 
the eyes of the great mass of mankind, 
six days in the week, is it not wonderful, 
how any party can be found, on the seventh, 
to believe, that those who thw'art their hap- 
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piness, and have the most direct interest 
in so doing, arc, nevertheless, actuated 
by views, in vdiich self interest forms no 
part. 

There arc people to be found wiio believe 
tliis; and, it may be added, there are fools 
to be found capable of believing any thing; 
and one. of this extensive number was Miss 
Circumspect, who, after lumtb.erless'eligible 
nuitches had been broken oti’ by her bro¬ 
ther’s artiul suggestions and interference, 
often sat belure the glass, wondering, as she 
gazed on the remnant t)f her charms, hov 
it was, that she, who had, nndonbtedly, 
been an heiress, and a good-looking one in 
her day, was now reduced to become that 
desolate and melancholy sjtectaior of life's 
amusements—a confessed oUl maid. I say, 
co'ilbssetl for, at fifty-four, few will think 
tiiere remains any very great chance of 
single ladies altering their position. Not 
that Miss Circumspect — or, as she was 
generally called, Aunt Circumspect—had 
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abandoned all hopes on the subject, should 
a “ pnfoctlij eligible” o])])ortunity present 
itself. Thi.s was the tiling for whicli she 
had been wailing all her life; and they, 
who knew her brother somewhat better than 
slie hapjiened to know him herself felt sure 
that care would be taken that no eligible 
opjiortunity did present itself Strange as 
it may appear to others, it is, however, no 
less strange than true, that, no sooner did 
she hear of the arrival of Lord George, than 
there took jiossession of her silly head, an 
impression, that this was the very unexcep¬ 
tionable man come at last; and though, at 
the moment of his advent, she wxis comfort¬ 
ably seated in her dressing-gown, before a 
warm fire, in her own bed-room, the report 
made to her, by her maid, of his Lordship 
being a handsome man, in the veiy bloom 
of life, determined her instantly to take the 
held and make the mo.st of the opjiortunity 
she was fully jiersuaded now ju'esenled itself 
Throwing down the old volume which 
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she was reading—one of tlie Leadenliall- 
street Minerva Press novels, which de- 
lighted oiir motliers—slie forthwith issued 
orders, as we have said before, for a goodly 
entertainment, and began, with as little de¬ 
lay as jiossible, to prepare her toilet, for jmt- 
ting herself at tlie head of the ti-ast, and 
doing no end of execution on the jnedes- 
tined Lord George. 

Oh! treacherous Duck!—Oh! deceitful 
Curry!—Oh ! aiubuscadoed Ragout! -how 
little did the imperilled Portuguese auxiliar 
dream of the dangers that awaited him amid 
these enjoyments! True it is, although, 
in a rash hour, he coutemjdated running 
off witli an heiress—yet it never was, 1 
undertake jiositively to affirm, any part of 
his intention to form any design upon the 
heart, or hand, or hapjiincss of any such an 
heiress as my Aunt Circumspect—and, oh! 
sweet (.^ircumsjiect!—fair Circumspect!— 
when you thus so sagely called to }’our as¬ 
sistance the combined powers of fisli, flesh, 
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fowl and champagne — four allies, than 
whom can better scarce be found in Venus 
wai's—why did you not bethink you, like 
your long-minded and exemplary brother, 
of first driving from the field every thing in 
the shape of a rival, before you began to 
tax the strength of your own powers, match¬ 
less though they might be? But I will 
not antici])ate. Even my Lord Geoige, 
merceiKuy as he may have been, would 
have scorned not to afford the fairest play 
to sweet Circuinsjiect, even had he known 
the whole of her designs! And, highly de¬ 
lighted at, and tickled with them, no doubt 
he M ould have been ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Lo! tlio wish'd Cor diiy has roiin' a( last, 

That sliall, for ail the jtniiis and snmtwa past, 

Pity to Iwr tistiiy of loti" didiplit; 

My h>v(^ is itow-iiwake otti of her dn’iitit, 

And lior ftdr eyes, like sltifs that diititiicd wi'fo 
With darksonio olotid, now sliow tlwiv yoodls hoains, 
More bright than llcsponis!"-—Er>Mt Nt> Sfi.Nstnt 


Before the carriage had driven iij) to 
Grove Park, the postbo)' had succeeded, 
though not without considerable remon¬ 
strance, in persuading liis Lordship to re¬ 
sign the duties of postillion, and take up 
again that of passenger only, his Lordship 
remarking, as he did so— 

“ T tell you what, old fellow, its all hum¬ 
bug, you postillions screwing us out of so 
much money for posting—I am convinced 
now of what I often suspected before, 
namely, that you have a great deal the best 
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fun of it outside — and if things were con¬ 
ducted as they ought to be, you ought to 
pay us for rkling inside instead of our pay¬ 
ing you for driving.” 

At this witticism, however, tlie postboy 
sim])ly sliook his liead, and his Lordsliip, 
on aligliting, after some sliglit fear from tlie 
delay necessary to convey to Aunt Circum¬ 
spect the intelligence of his arrival, was 
shown meanwhile into the drawing-room. 
As he entered, a young lady arose from a 
chair near the fire, and attempted to make 
her exit from the room, but his Lordship 
having insisted on not disturbing Ium', she, by 
way of an excuse for her retiring, said some¬ 
thing about the necessity of going to inform 
Miss Circumsjiect of his Lordship’s arrival. 

“ Oh,” said his Lordship very promjitly, 
“ the servant has already done that; so pray 
don’t run away, for above all things on 
earth 1 abhor, to be left in a room by mv- 
sch' in a strange house ; so do pray oblige 
me by the small favour of staying." Thus 
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atljurcd, the young lady, who could not 
hel]) smiling at the earnestness of his Lord- 
shij), at once consented, and, resuming her 
cliair, Lord George took anotlier, brought it 
very near to his cliance com[)anion, and for 
a time, we grieve to say, thought no more 
about Acantlia Cash tlian if he had never 
heard the name of that mucli debated lady. 
Neithei’, when I add to the narrative of this 
interview, that which 1 am bound to state, 
will the reader think it very likely, that to¬ 
wards Acantha Cash, the excitable emotions 
of Lord George would ever wander again. 

Tlie lights, when Lord George entered, 
were placed at the otlier end of the room, 
so tliat he could not discern the features of 
liis new c()m])anion, until seated beside her. 
At the iirst glance that distinctly revealed 
to him the s])eaking countenance of that 
exquisite being on his left hand, he hardly, 
as he afterwards described it, knew whe¬ 
ther to believe himself awake or dreaming 
—for tliA’e, at last, sat beside liiin his fair 
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unknown—she whom he had hunted with 
so much assiduity for weeks, and months, 
and years, in every direction of London. 
She, indeed, for a look of whom I had so 
nearly seen him run over, at the foot of 
Albemarle Street, when I first formed his 
acquaintance. In an instant, to the winds — 
away vanished every other thought of every 
person. Here was his unknown and mys¬ 
terious divinity found at last, and he at 
length indulged with the rapture of an un¬ 
restrained icte-d-titc with her. 

To recall to his new acquaintance their 
former accidental meetings, to tell hei', as 
modestly as he could, of the ardour, and 
futility with w'hich he had sought her, was 
the work of a few seconds. Ilut the vary¬ 
ing colour, the sparkling eye, the tumul¬ 
tuous bosom, well repaid Lord George for 
the confession;—though the lady seemed 
too shy and agitated to make much rej.ly, 
and for some moments felt painfully con¬ 
scious of the admiration with wirfeh he re- 
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garded her. “Devil’s in it,” muttered his 
LordsJiip, “ what strange ilite possesses me 
to-day, I do nothing but run against beau¬ 
tiful women. A few hours ago I thought 
Miss Curtis one of the most exquisite crea¬ 
tures it was possible to find in the world— 
I drive a few miles further on, and behold 
my long-worshipped and unlvuown inamo¬ 
rata— a being with whom she is no more to 
compare than Minerva to Venus,” — and 
here it occurred to the gallant ofHcer, as 
I have already hinted, that his admiration 
was a little more particular than the lady 
found to be quite pleasant. In fact, mut¬ 
tering some inaudible words as an excuse, 
she was about to rise and leave the room, 
when his Lordship, suddenly turning round, 
said, in that funny eccentric manner, which 
all who ever heard him, acknowledged to 
possess the undoubted power of dispelling 
everything like formality— 

“ I pray you, don’t leave the room, unless 
you wish me to come after you. Why do 
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you want to run away? You’ll make me 
think that I’ve offended you, if you leave 
me thus suddenly. Tell me how I can 
amuse you, or rather how you can amuse 
me, for as Sir Simper is not at home, and 
Miss Circumspect is, 1 suppose, a maiden 
lady of some standing in the service, it is 
not impossible that she may have the con¬ 
science to keep us here Uie-d ivle till her 
curls arc arrayed according to the very latest 
fashion.” Lord George beheld a smile on 
the lips of the fair girl as he said this, and 
taking those tempting dimj)lcs as a sort 
of warranty that her reserve Avas coined, 
looked round, and to his great joy esjiicd 
a harp. 

“Ha! I see you are musical, and here is 
a song which I dare say you had scarcely 
finished when 1 , ferocious savage, burst in 
and interrupted your sweet strains.” To 
this there was a sort of denial given, but it 
was so faintly done, that it had alj the force 
of a confession, and Lord George, turning 
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over the music leaves, soon found a fa¬ 
vourite solo, and ventured to request its 
performance. If the mere beauty of the 
face had transported him, how was his de¬ 
light increased when he listened to tlie ex¬ 
quisite melody of the voice that accom- 
jianied it! Nothing ever appeared half so 
delicious to his ears before—he was enrap¬ 
tured, and before the strains had well ended, 
could Acantha have been able to look in on 
him, she would have indeed rejoiced at the 
thrall under w’^hich he already laboured, and 
have augured very strongly as to the issue of 
his acquaintance with that gentle and lovely 
person, to whose silvery accents, as he now 
listened, he felt a fascination never known 
till then. Even in those few minutes it is 
astonishing what a change had been wrought 
in all his sentiments. As he had jestingly 
prophesied. Aunt Circumspect’s toilet was 
not made in a minute, and during the hour 
the Ulti-a-tete of our friends lasted. Lord 
George's long-worshipped divinity conti- 
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nued to sing to him with the utmost good 
nature one sweet strain after anothei', until 
fearing that she might become exhausted, 
even he, enraptured as lie was, forbore to ask 
for any further indulgence, and led her back 
to the seat on which he had found her 
seated on entering. But instead of the flip¬ 
pant and almost free manner with which he 
had before addressed her, there was now 
evident, in his tone and accent,•■a degree of 
softness and respect, for which even he was 
almost at a loss to account. Notliing could 
be more opposed to the style and manner of 
the beauty from whom he had so lately 
parted, than that of her by whose side he 
was now seated, and the contrast helped to 
complete the charm. With a feeling of pain 
he at lengtli saw the door open for the ma¬ 
jestic sailing in of Aunt Circumspect, who, 
in all the majesty of a very considerable 
person, now came forward sufficiently frilled 
and ruffed to have satisfied the jealousy of 
a courtier of even Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
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The look of displeasure and surprise that 
passed across the brow of Circumspect on 
beholding the sharer of Lord George’s tete- 
d-tete, at once explained to him that there 
was something wrong going on, though 
he was unable to say what. However, his 
reception, as may be conceived, was most 
gracious, and having been informed that Sir 
Simper was shortly expected. Lord George 
was anxious that they should wait supper 
for him, but this. Circumspect at once over¬ 
ruled, insisting that his Lordship must be 
exceedingly fatigued after his exertion, 
and that supper was a meal of which her 
brother never partook. Under these circum¬ 
stances, as soon as the refreshment was an¬ 
nounced, Lord George gallantly presented 
an arm to each of the ladies, and went 
to open the campaign in the dining-room. 
To any man who has some fun in him—if 
there is one thing on earth more exciting 
than another—if there is one circumstance 
that can especially call forth the spirit of 
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frolic more than another, it is the presence 
of a woman for whom the speaker feels the 
first stirrings of that mighty passion we wor¬ 
ship under the title of Love. This, then, 
was the very case of Lord George on the 
night in question. Every species of conver- 
.sational amuscmen| that could be desired to 
be possessed, he seemed able to summon at 
will for the entertainment of those around 
him, an ability which, to do him justice, 
he exerted to the utmost, and having more¬ 
over taken care that his hearer’s champagne 
glasses, should never be empty—a most 
material ingredient for good conversation¬ 
ists—at the end of supper, when the parties 
retired to their rest, both the ladies had in 
in their own minds decided him to be the 
most amusing jierson that they had ever 
met. While this was proceeding. Lord 
George was dying to know who could be 
the beautiful songstress that had made such 
an impression upon him, and he.was devis¬ 
ing in his own mind, how he should be able 
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to obtain any int'ormation on tliis matter, 
deprived as lie was at present of that con¬ 
duit pipe of all useful tittle-tattle in a re¬ 
spectable family, his valet. Just, however, 
as the ladies were retiring, a carriage was 
heard driving up in the court-yard below. 

“ There is my brother come at last,’’ said 
Circumspect. 

“ How the devil will he receive me ?” 
muttered Lord George to himself. “ Of 
course, he will wonder what the deuce 
brought me here, and, I doubt not, I shall 
have some trouble with the old blackguard. 
Before I had seen that face, and heard the 
voice of that young syren,” fixing his eyes 
on the lady opposite to him, whom Aunt 
Circum.spect designated as Miss Florence, 
“ this would have been a matter of grief; as 
it is, upon my soul, I don’t care much about 
it. 1 came here to run off with somebody to 
Gretna Green; and, that 1 shall certainly 
do, so I think the sooner I can take thither 
that little darling opposite, if she’ll have me. 
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the better. She may not be rich, but she’ll 
do infinitely more justice to the family dis¬ 
cernment than would the golden monster. 
After all, I don’t see what’s the use of 
money to me; I sliall be sure to spend it. 
I always did; and, if I have none —” but his 
Lordship felt it unnecessary to pursue this 
hypothesis any further; and the whole train 
of his muttcrings was brought to a close by 
the entrance of Fi Fa, who had been sent 
by Sir Simper to announce the fact, that 
the latter did not intend returning home 
tliat night, but woidd sleep at a friend’s. 

“ Oh ! Miss Circumspect!” said his Lord- 
ship, across whose mind there suddenly 
darted one of those bright ideas that at 
times illumine the intellects of all great 
men, especially sent, no doubt, to produce 
some marked influence on the affairs of the 
nether w'orkl. 

“ My Lord!” said Circumspect, immedi¬ 
ately all attention. 

“ Will you be kind enough,” continued 
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his Lordship, “ to order Fi Fa to remain up 
till I retire to rest, and then come to my 
room, and render me his assistance; for, 
unfortunately, it did not occur to me to 
bring my valet.” 

“ Oh! certainly, my Lord,” said the en¬ 
raptured spinster, who would have given 
him any thing, to the half of her kingdom, 
had he thought fit to ask it. Fi Fa, how¬ 
ever, did not appear altogether pleased at 
this confusion of words—namely, the be¬ 
ing ordered, and playing valet, and so on, 
tliere being only one person, in his idea 
of things, who had any right to make 
any such demand on his services; and it 
was not always, even to him, that they 
were yielded in the most unhesitating 
manner. 

In his way, Fi Fa w'as quite a character, 
if not absolutely a genius ; and, among his 
other peculiarities, piqued himself upon 
never allowing any one, as he phrased it, 
to take a liberty with him. When, there- 
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fore, this request was first made. Miss Cir¬ 
cumspect looked towards Fi Fa, as mucli as 
to say, do you hear what is wanted of you? 
On wliich that young man coolly looked 
round upon his Lordship, with the utmost 
contempt, saying— 

“ I can’t come to-night; I’ve other things 
to do, besides putting young gentlemen to 
bed.” 

As this was the first symjitom of any 
thing like im])ertinence that the youth had 
show'll. Lord (ieorge looked up, with con¬ 
siderable astonish!>ient, as w ell he might, at 
this singular jirodin-^ of Sir Sinijier’s house¬ 
hold; w hile Miss Circumspect, considerably 
vexed, rose from table. Lord (ieorge im¬ 
mediately guessed that her object was, to 
persuade the refractory Fi Fa to coiii|)ly 
with the request made to him ; but, con¬ 
sidering it a better jiicce of breeding, not 
to pretend to see this instance of bad dis¬ 
cipline among his entertainer’s dependants, 
he proceeded to reward his virtue in this 
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respect, by ajiplyiiig himself witli all his 
energies, in Miss Circumspect’s absence, to 
offer unbounded love to his entrancing en¬ 
slaver. 

“ Well, Miss Circumspect,’’ said Lord 
George, as soon as my aunt returned to 
the room, “since we arc not to have the 
pleasure of Sir Simper’s presence, at his 
own board to niglit, permit me to propose 
his health, in his absence.” 

This occasioned the drawing of another 
champagne cork, the contents of the bot¬ 
tle his l.ordship took care should be duly 
shared by his hostess. As for Florence— 
for by that sweet name was the younger 
lady called—she so long and so firndy de¬ 
clined any further potations, that his Lord- 
ship spared her retiring modesty from being 
pressed on the point, and thus she was per¬ 
mitted to escape, soon afterwards, to her 
room. 

Now, although 1 am far from insinuating 
that his Lordship is open to any reproach 

VOL. II. N 
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as to personal weakness of character ; yet, 
it must be confessed, that a wonderful par¬ 
tiality for that fourth estate -usually de¬ 
nominated the bottle, existed in every por¬ 
tion of his Lordship’s family~the female 
branches excepted. 

Now, the devil, we suppose it was, as 
soon as Florence had retired for the night, 
put it into tlie liead of his Lordship,—that 
if Aunt Circumspect was so funny a body 
when sober, wliat an inimitable soul she must 
prove when “ screwed j” a style of reason¬ 
ing, which 1 do not in any way ])rctcnd to 
uphold, or approve; but the fact was so, and 
we simply state the facts as they occurred. 

Now, on behalf of Aunt Circumspect’s 
conduct upon that night, it certainly was, 
to say the least of it, very singular, and 
quite at variance, as every one afterwards 
admitted, with the even tenor of her life 
before. But still, it must be told, that 
Lord George, who, notwithstanding his 
anti-amorous speeches to Aca'ntha, was no 
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mean hand in all that related to the soft 
and tender flame, was on this occasion, at 
no loss to read, through the spinster’s man¬ 
ner, a very fair interpretation of her feel¬ 
ings towards himself. Taking advantage 
of this circumstance, he at first began, sim¬ 
ply to play the flirt with her, from a wicked 
intention of getting her to admire the bot¬ 
tle ; and then, as this reprehensible' sport 
proceeded, it occurred to him, that, al¬ 
though he had resolved not to run off‘ with 
the pock-marked heiress, but the poor, the 
beautiful, and sweet-toned dependant, the 
very best line for his future success would 
be, to pretend a violent love for tlie spinster, 
and so get on the blind side of her. This 
most improjier “ruse” succeeded imme¬ 
diately. 

Lord George was, already, quite suflSci- 
ently elevated with wine, for any decent 
society, and ought not to have thought o. 
taking any more. But, it has been already 
hinted, that on these matters, he was npi. 

N 2 
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always as prudent as he should be ; so now, 
enjoying the sport of the moment, he went 
on filling his glass, and—we need not add, 
of emptying it; meanwhile making the most 
overwhelming and the tenderest speeches 
to sensitive Circumspect. Nor was this all, 
for he would insist upon filling her glass 
also, and seeing that she drank it, con¬ 
triving, every now and then, to give her 
one of those gentle squeezes of the hand, 
which are supposed to be among the privi¬ 
leges of courtship. 

Thus, critically circumstanced, great al¬ 
lowance must be made for the lady, if, in 
conclusion, it has to be told, that she was 
fairly taken in; and, on retiring for the 
night, did so, with the full impression, not 
only that his Lordship was her most de¬ 
voted admirer, but, that he had come to 
Grove Park, for the express purpose, pre¬ 
viously arranged, she had no doubt, be¬ 
tween her brother and himself, of paying 
bis devoirs; and under this impression. 
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she quite looked forward to the moment, 
when Sir Simper should arrive, and give 
her all further and necessary particulars for 
her information. 

“ He must be a man of large fortune,” 
said Aunt Circumspect; “ for my brothei 
would not have sent him here, unless he 
had been ^perfectly eligible* ” - 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


“ My men were cloflietl nil in green, 

And they did ever wait on thee ; 

Tliey set thee ii]), they took thee down, 

'J'liey served thee with humility. 

Thy foot might not once touch the ground ; 

And j'et thou would’st not love me. 

ll\NDi-LiLL or Pleasant Df.t.ites. 


At last, however, enraptured as Circum¬ 
spect was, witli every thing belonging to his 
Lordship, even she, saw the necessity of get¬ 
ting him safely ensconced in his chamber— 
no easy matter with a man who seemed de¬ 
termined to finish the bottle, so long as ever 
there might be a bottle to finish, let what 
might arrive. Already, there had become 
unfortunatel}' apparent in his speech, divers 
little hesitations, for which the wine cup is 
not the best remedy; and these had been 
succeeded with wonderful rapidity, by that 
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distressing symptom, the hiccup. Warned 
of the future, therefore, by these little 
preludes. Miss Circumspect determined to 
get our hero to his couch ; and as the best 
means of doing so, made at once an abrupt 
departure for her own ; his Lordship, who 
would not see the reason of this, uttered 
many finid protestations at jiarting, and 
then sat quietly down, to realize his pre¬ 
vious intention of seeing the bottle out. 
This was sjieedily done, by which time, 
Fi Fa, had been ordered in to attend him, 
and, in reality, to prevent this consumma¬ 
tion, so little to be wished. But Fi Fa 
had, nevertheless, resolutely resolved to 
let his Lordship in for it; and with that 
purpose, stood steadily by his chair, and 
witnessed glass after glass of the wine taken, 
until the whole was finished ; then he step¬ 
ped forward, and offered his Lordship an 
arm to bed. 

“ Now, Sir, tell me who the devil you 
are,” Lord George began, as soon as he bsd 
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once got firmly hold of Fi Fa’s arm, “ tell 
me. Sir, who you are and what you are, 
and all about you.” 

“Why, my Lord,” said Fi Fa, “ I’ve not 
much to tell when all’s told. All I can say 
of myself is, that my name is Fi Fa—that I 
was Sir Simper’s clerk, and now, 1 suppose, 
I am his secretary.” 

“ Ah,” said Lord George, “ you are just 
the fellow I wanted to catch hold of—was'nt 
it you who so impertinently refused to lend 
me your services to disrobe ? you good for 
nothing blackguard!—were it not that I 
am uiifortunately forgiving to a fault, 1 very 
much suspect, Fi Fa, that 1 should have to 
break your head at this very moment.” 

“ I hope not. Sir,” replied Fi Fa very 
coolly, “ if you were to break my head I 
could not give you my arm any longer, and 
in that case 1 am very certain that the next 
thing, after the breaking of my head, would 
be the cracking of your own.” 

“ Why what do you mean, you impudent 
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scoundrel?” demanded Lord George, with 
many hiccups and much hesitation, “ do 
you mean to—to—to insinuate that I am 
drunk. Sir?” 

“ No, ray Lord, no dependant ever saw 
a gentleman drunk yet.” 

“ Why, faith, you are a sarcastic black¬ 
guard, arc you?” 

‘‘ Certainly not, my Lord.” 

“ But I say you are. Sir, a most sarcastic 
blackguard—and when I say you are. Sir, 
I will thank you not to attempt to con¬ 
tradict me.” 

“ Very well, then, my Lord, I am.” 

“ I told you you were—and what’s more, 
you arc a Briareusian blackguard, I per¬ 
ceive.’’ 

“ A what, my Lord ?” 

“ A Briareusian blackguard. Sir—don’t 
I speak plain ?” 

“ You do, my Lord—painfully plain— 
there is no mistake about your language.” 

“ There he goes again—there he begis 
N 3 
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his sarcasm,” and Lord George turned out 
the palms of his hands, and gave a most 
expressive look at the dead wall, quite as if 
he mistook it, which, no doubt, he did, for 
some third party, some unconcerned spec¬ 
tator, to whom he might safely breathe 
the wrongs which the audacious Fi Fa was, 
to his mind, putting on him. In this man¬ 
ner, and in similar discourse, they at length 
reached the summit of the stairs, where Lord 
George came to a dead stop. 

“ Now, Fi Fa,” said his Lordship, “ 1 
insist on it, tliat I won’t go another step 
with you, until you inform me whether you 
are a Briareusian blackguard or not ?” 

“ Why, my Lord, I don’t know what 
that means,” said Fi Fa. 

“ What it means, you blockhead,” said 
his Lordship, “ it means do you or do you 
not indulge in a plurality of hands and 
heads,-and so on.” 

“ Why, my Lord, do you really mean to 
as^' me such a question ?” 
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“ Yes, knave, I do—that is the question, 
as Mr. Pierrepoint says when he has his 
wig on, and now answer it.'* 

“ Well, tlien, my Lord, if I must tell you, 
I say 1 am not a Briareusian blackguard." 

“ Then, Sir, begone—begone, Sir, this 
instant—the truth is not in you—I won’t 
be lighted to my hon reposs by such a pal- 
terer witli facts, or as we should have said 
in good old English, a mean, contemptible, 
lying vark't; and dare you then declare 
that you are not a Briareuiian, sirrah? when 
I have been stedfiistly regarding you for the 
last ten minutes! and if I ever saw a man 
with two heads and lour hands in my life, 
I see him in you. 1 should not be at all 
surprised that you are in league with the 
devil. Y’^ou lawyers always were accounted 
to be first cousins to his Majesty, and, 1 
have no doubt whatever, you make him a 
most fitting servant—there. Sir, let go ray 
arm, I say you are a Briareusian, and I can 
have nothing more to do with you.” ^ith 
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a sudden effort his Lordship freed himself' 
from Fi Fa’s support, and snatcliing at the 
candle which the latter Iiad continued to 
hold for him, notwithstanding all his abuse 
—^liis Lordship now made a precipitate rush 
for his bed-room door; and here, in order to 
make intelligible what further occurred on 
this memorable night, we must so far de¬ 
scribe the premises of Grove Park as to 
explain the position of some of the bed¬ 
room doors. The house was a large old 
fashioned building, with a wide oak stair¬ 
case possessing balustrades that miglit al¬ 
most have served, in point of strength and 
solidity, for London Bridge. After tra¬ 
versing the hall below around three of its 
four sides, and displaying on the way seve¬ 
ral large landings, the staircase terminated 
at the top in a large square space, from 
whence opened several of the best bed¬ 
chambers, and among these were two, the 
doors of which stood close together. The 
chambers within were first Aunt Circum- 
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spect’s room, and next to it one of what 
were called the stranger’s rooms, in other 
words, visitors’ rooms, and which, from 
being fitted up witJi a little more particu¬ 
larity than the rest, were exclusively de¬ 
voted to the purposes of hospitality. *The 
visitors’ room next to that of Miss Circum¬ 
spect, was one generally used, as it com¬ 
manded a fine view over tlie park, and, 
being considered, therefore, the one most 
aired, was selected by Miss Circumspect 
for her elevated admirer. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 


‘ At Bacchus’ feast none shall her mete, 

Nc at no wanton jilaye." 

Uncertain. 

Directly opposite to the junction of the 
two doors, described in our last chapter, 
stood I.ord George, wlien he made that 
virtuous declaration against untruthfulness 
which we have already recorded. With 
many tipsy men, nothing is often more an¬ 
noying than the dread that their weakness 
should be discovered, a fact that is rather 
apt to ensue on inebi’iety, and such was 
the case at present with Lord George. 
Thinking to convince Fi Fa of his perfect 
sobriety, he persisted in staggei'ing on to¬ 
wards the double junction of portals before 
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him, pushing away witli great determina¬ 
tion the hand of his friendly attendant, and 
still muttering as he did so— 

“ A perfect Briareusian—a perfect Bria- 
reusian!” he ruslied on with still more vehe¬ 
mence to the port of safety or rather refuge, 
which he conceived that he saw before 
him. Now, in all human statistics, it may 
be laid down as an infallible ])rinciple, that, 
wherever there are two paths to be taken, 
it is the invariable fate of man to choose 
the wrong; nor was Lord George an excep¬ 
tion to the general rule on this occasion. 
With as much determination as if he had 
already taken the lady to church, he di¬ 
rected his unsteady steps to the chaste 
couch of Circumspect. 

“ Not there! my Lord, not thcrel” cried 
Fi Fa, quite alarmed, but his Lordship paid 
not the slightest attention to this warning; 
onward he still continued to roll at a rapid 
rate, though not in the most direct line, 
making now a tack, as it were, to the jight^* 
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then fetching up his lee-way by another leg 
to the left. 

“ My Lord! niy Lord I” roared Fi Fa, 
“ I tell you, my Lord, that is the wrong 
room. If you go in there, you will never 
hear the last of it; that’s Miss Circumspect’s 
room!” 

“ I know it, you blockhead, I know all 
about it,” coolly muttered in reply his Lord- 
ship, of whom it is to be hoped, though he 
was sufficiently bold to make this assei'tion, 
that he nevertheless did not understand 
what had been said to him. Now no one 
in the world was more delighted with a 
little piece of mischief than Fi Fa, whenever 
he dared to pursue that somewhat dangerous 
recreation. lie had not, it must be con¬ 
fessed, been altogether pleased with Lord 
George’s deportment towards himself, and 
now having done all that might have been 
expected of him in warning the noble Lord 
off the forbidden premises, it must be ad- 
•mitt^d, that he had a sly delight in waiting 
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to see what would be the result so soon as 
his Lordship should rush against the door 
and insist on opening the same, it being all 
the while secured on the inside, by the vir¬ 
tuous Circumspect, against any such pro¬ 
fane intrusion. 

“ He must come round to me at last,” 
muttered Fi Fa, “ to show him his right 
room; he is so blind drunk now,' he will 
never find it himself. He must come round 
to me at last.” 

Holding this belief, our readers may ima¬ 
gine what was the worthy Fi Fa’s conster¬ 
nation, when he not only beheld Circum¬ 
spect’s door give way before the somewhat 
rude assault of his Lordship, but perceived 
that the gallant nobleman marched boldly 
into the enemy's quarters, and coolly closed 
the portal behind him. For a moment, the 
look of surprise in Fi Fa's face amounted 
almost to horror. He stood gazing at the 
violated door, much as if he expected it to 
walk off its hinges to sympathize with hipi.. 
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At last, however, there came to his relief the 
conviction, that Miss Circumspect could not 
yet have retired to rest, but was, in all pro¬ 
bability, enjoying, with Miss Florence, one 
of those pre-somnolent cotwerzaHoni, in 
which it is tlie delight of ladies to indulge 
in one another’s rooms. At this remem¬ 
brance, there also occurred to him the 
laughable dilemma that must arise, as soon 
as the fastidious damsel should discover 
the noble Lord, that object of her tender 
admiration, fast asleep in her own bed. 
Irresistibly tickled with the picture thus 
presented to bis mind’s eye, Fi Fa could 
scarcely forbear from indulging in violent 
laughter at the scene that must necessarily 
ensue; and thinking it a thousand pities to 
spoil so good a joke, he resolved to content 
himself, by retiring to a distance, and watch¬ 
ing the advent of the chaste proprietress of 
the room. His patience was not doomed to 
be very greatly exhausted; for, scarcely had 
he Jtaken up a position in a dark corner of 
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the gallery, and extinguished his own can¬ 
dle, when he heard the pit-a-pat footstep 
of Miss Circumspect rapidly approaching. 
But, great as the fun was that he expected, 
it was exceeded by the fact, of tJie fair 
spinster pausing outside the door of the 
room, which she supposed to contain his 
Lordship, and there going through some 
mute evolutions, which looked wondrously 
like invoking a prayer on the head of its 
supposed occupant. Whether' this were 
so or not. Aunt Circumspect certainly did 
pause at the door in question j then, after 
a brief interval, went onward to her own 
room. With the utmost quietude she open¬ 
ed the door. This Fi Fa expected j but, 
immediately after that, he thought it only 
decorous and proper that she ought to have 
given something in the shriek line, if it was 
only a scream of ordinary power. Atten¬ 
tively, however, as Miister Fi Fa listened, 
he could detect nothing that came at all 
near to the anticipated sound. Three^nai-. 
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nutes passed away—five—seven—ten :— at 
last, Fi Fa’s patience was beginning to be 
rapidly exhausted; and, calling to mind the 
extraordinary assertion of Lord George, on 
being told into whose room he had intruded 
—^namely, “ That he knew all about it,” Fi 
Fa was almost inclined to arrive at some 
conclusion uncharitable to the fair fame of 
the virtuous Circumspect. 

“Well!” muttered Fi Fa, “if they are 
going to arrange the thing between them 
with so little ceremony, 1 don't think there 
is much use in my waiting outside the door 
—there’s not much amusement in that, at 
any rate j so, if she doesn’t make a bolt of 
it speedily. I’ll give the matter up, for my 
part.” 

Scarcely had this last grumble, however, 
passed Fi Fa’s lips, when a violent noise was 
heard in the spinster’s room, followed by a 
scream, that would have satisfied the scru¬ 
ples of the nicest punctillionist in Europe. 

. The door was suddenly thrown wide open. 
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and out darted Aunt Circumspect, her hair 
closely done up in curl papers, and her 
figure equally disguised by a large wrap¬ 
ping-robe. 

“ Oh! good heavens!—good gracious!— 
how shocking! — Where’s my light?—Is 
he coming?—-Oil! Florence!—Matilda! — 
Mary!—That good-for-nothing Fi^Fa!” 

“ That’s right—blame Fi Fa for every¬ 
thing!— It must be him!” exclaimed the 
listener, as he heard Miss Circumspect 
giving vent to these disconnected cries, 
“ though how I’m to help my I.,ord’s get¬ 
ting drunk, and you yourself sitting at the 
table, I don’t quite understand. Miss Cir¬ 
cumspect, cither,” 

Meanwhile, the alarmed spinster, after 
looking back, to ascertain that the gallant 
Lord George was not in pursuit of her, 
continued her flight straight on, until she 
reached the room of Florence, whom she 
immediately summoned from her bed; and, 
ringing up her own maid, Fi Fa quickly 
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heard his name in such request, that he 
could not avoid coming forward. As he 
advanced towards Miss Florence’s room, 
he contrived with a violent effort to get the 
better of the tendency to laughter which 
oppressed him; and, on reaching within 
a few paces of the point where the ladies 
were holding a conversation. Miss Circum¬ 
spect’s maid met him, and unfolded the 
difficulty in which they felt themselves 
placed. 

The whole of this account Fi Fa very 
wisely received as a matter quite new, and 
expressed great surprise that such a direful 
and shocking accident should have occur- 
red ; but, at the same time, especially beg¬ 
ged the influence of the damsel, to assure 
her mistress, that he, Fi Fa, was not at 
all to blame in the matter; that he had 
done every thing in his power to get his 
Lordship safely to bed, but that the latter 
had been so obstreperous, no jx^rsuasions 
had.been sufficient to induce him to be 
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properly guided. On hearing this explana¬ 
tion, the abigail assured Fi Fa that no blame 
was attributed to him in the matter, but 
that all now required of him, was, to help 
herself and one or two of the rest of the 
servants to carry his Lordship out of Miss 
Circumspect’s room into his own, seeing 
that he had laid himself down with his 
dirty boots on Miss Circumspect’s counter- 
pane, and had coolly extinguished the can¬ 
dle, by clapping it under the pillow — a plan 
which Miss Circumspect considered neither 
beneficial to the linen, nor conducive to the 
general safety. On these jiropositions Fi 
Fa joined, as he safely might; and having 
agreed to lend his assistance, the maid-ser¬ 
vant returned to express his willingness to 
her mistress; and they then all proceeded 
in a body—that is. Miss Circumspect, Flo¬ 
rence, Miss Circumspect’s maid, and Fi Fa, 
to the chamber wherein securely slumbered 
the unconscious son of Mars. 

As soon as the quartette we have nanjad 
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had gained the interior of the bedroom, a 
truly edifying sight presented itself. The 
bed stood with its head against that por¬ 
tion of the wall which was in a line with 
the door, while the foot of the couch was 
pointed towards the window. It was a 
large cumbrous four-post bed of the English 
make, hung round with dark-green hang¬ 
ings of sufficient capacity to have shrouded 
an elephant. And this fact may, perhaps, 
in some degree, account for Circumspect 
never having perceived that, on the side 
furthest from the door, the object of all her 
tenderness and anxiety had thrown himself, 
fully accoutred as he was, boots, &c., See., 
on the coverlet, not with his head towards 
the pillow, but extending, in that careless 
manner which marked all his actions, to¬ 
wards the other side of the bed, which he 
thus laid directly across. He appeared to 
have thrown himself down without taking 
the trouble of previously getting rid even 
of.his candlestick; for, just at the very 
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point where his hand now lay, was seen the 
green baize end of that illuminator stiqt- 
ing out from beneath tlie exquisite pillow 
of Aunt Circumspect, fringed and deco¬ 
rated, though it was, with net and lace, 
in a manner that might have become the 
couch of Psyclie, expecting the speedy ar¬ 
rival of Cupid. 

“ Dear me,” exclaimed Aunt Circum¬ 
spect, as she beheld this sight, “ how very 
tired travelling must have made his Lord- 
ship j what a lucky escape he has had from 
any accident by fire !” 

“ Why, ma’am, as to that,” said the un¬ 
ceremonious Fi Fa, “ I think we have all had 
a wonderful share of good fortune there.” 

“ No remarks. Sir, if you please,” was the 
tart rejoinder of Circumspect. “ If we be¬ 
gin to talk too loud we sliall wake his Lord- 
ship, and he might feel distressed at the idea 
of having entered a room that was not in¬ 
tended for him.” 

“ Oh! yes, ma’am, he would, I know,.be. 
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dreadfully distressed at that,” replied Fi Fa, 
“ and indeed he said as much to me as he 
was coming up the stairs.” 

“ Hush! hush !” said the Aunt, “ do let 
me beg of you to be quiet; just content 
yourselves with taking each of you a corner 
of the countei-pane, and so we may carry 
him out without his being at all aware that 
lie has ever intruded.” 

“ But don’t you think. Miss Circumspect, 
that lie is too heavy.'”’ suggested Florence. 

“ My dear, whenever I wish to do a kind 
action, 1 think the worst way in the world 
to accomplish it, is to raise difficulties, 
whatever the subject may be ; and if you’ll 
take a hint from me, you will learn to do the 
same.” With divers raps of this descrip¬ 
tion, my Aunt contrived to stifle any audi¬ 
ble laughter from her assistants in the work 
before her; and, at length, all four having 
each taken a corner of the counterpane, 
they succeeded in weighing, this Royal 
George, and bearing; him slowly out of my 
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Aunt’s room, and accomplished the diffi¬ 
culty of getting him as far as the corridor 

Stop ! stop! my dear Aunt, do stop! ” 
cried Florence, at this critical juncture, “ 1 
have something I so wish to say to you.” 

“ Wliat is the matter, my dear ehild ? 
What is the matter,” peevishly replied the 
elder lady, who did anything-but relish be¬ 
ing thus interupted in the midst of her 
o{)erations. “ Wliat earn you have to say 
now. If it is anything material, pray speak 
at once, and have done with it.’’ 

“ Well, my dear Aunt, it really is most 
material,” replied Florence, as the whole 
j)arty came to a dead pause; “ and it is 
this—don’t you remember, in Don Quix¬ 
ote, where they put Sancho Panza in a 
blanket ? do you know, I have often longed 
to know how they tossed him. Now, do 
let us just make one little experiment with 
Lord George.” 

“Child! child! I command that you 
desist,” almost roared the elder lady, sho^k- 
o 2 
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cd to the soul at the idea of tossing a Lord 
like a common informer, 

“ Oh, my dear aunt, he’ll never know 
it,” said Florence, not so easily turned from 
her humour. “ Do let us make one trial, 
just one little toss, he’ll never know it.” 
But my Aunt was inflexible, and looked 
such daggers, that even Florence’s love 
of drollery, dared not carry the freak any 
f urther; and so my Lord, without more 
ado, was borne along the passage, until he 
reached that port, for all distressed gentle¬ 
men in his situation, his own bed room. 
Here, having taken the coverlet from his 
couch, they replaced it with the one they 
had just brought in ; and then leaving Fi 
Fa to take oft* his Lordship's neck-cloth, 
kc., &c., hastened to their own couches, 
considerably relieved by the successful issue 
of their novel attempt at transplanting. 

When Lord George awoke on the fol¬ 
lowing morning, he became painfully sen- 
siU^e, that his deep potations on the previous 
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night, had been distinguished by some pe¬ 
culiar character. — “ What the devil was 
I doing last night ?” muttered he, rubbing 
his temples, and looking with a longing 
eye towards the water bottle. “ It must 
have been very bad wine,” and then, after 
a pause, he added, “ surely I never could 
have been silly enough—” and there he 
stopped short—rubbed his head—staggered 
from his couch—reached the water bottle, 
and after a hearty draught, reiterated his 
impression as to the wine, by exclaiming 
“ Yes, it must have been very bad wine,— 
what a d — d shame to give a man bad 
wine! Next to absolute assassination, I don’t 
know anything worse than taking away his 
health, by the insidious trick of giving him 
cheap liquors. Too bad, too bad, very bad 
wine indeed!” then, as he approached the 
large cheval glass, he suddenly started back, 
on seeing that he still wore nearly the whole 
of his clothes, with the exception of his 
neck-cloth and boots. 
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“ Why, by Jove,” he muttered, “ one 
would think from appearances, that I had 
too much last night. Surely, tliat never can 
have been so? Ah! George, George, at your 
old tricks again ; this is pretty, isn’t it ? and 
on the first night of making an acquaint¬ 
ance with a ^respectable' family. Upon my 
soul, this is too bad—it is indeed. I see, I 
shall never earn a decent character of any 
man; 1 wonder now of what tom-foolery 
1 was guilty; well, I suppose I shall hear 
all about it;—very })rovoking, very annoy¬ 
ing. If 1 was only a Catholic, I might say 
a few masses, and think no more about it. 
But, as T am a Protestant gentleman, this 
is, really, very distressing; let me see,—I 
know 1 was making love to some one last 
night, who was it? was it to the young, or 
to the old lady ? By Jove, I fancy it was 
to both of them ; and now I think of it— 
how provoking to have made such a brute 
of oneself before that sweet and-interesting 
littlg darling, 1 wonder what she is ?—a 
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companion, I suppose, or something of tliat 
sort. It strikes me, she won’t be that long, 
tor I feel very plainly, that nobody can or 
shall prevent me from marrying her. 1 
really don't think I could exceed in this 
mode, if I married such an interesting little 
darling as that; upon my soul, I have a 
mighty longing resolution to do it. By St. 
Patrick, I will, let what will come of it. 
When a man once makes up his mind to 
do the fearful deed with somebody, half the 
mischief is over; and having determined 
to screw my courage to the marrying point, 
marry I will. It will take a deal of trou¬ 
ble off one’s mind; and as to the money 
part of the business, a man may consent to 
let himself starve, but he must provide for 
his wife; a noble lord can always insure a 
pig and a pratee in Ould Ireland ; and the 
thing once done, all further thought about 
the business will be spared me. So soon as 
I have known the lady twenty-four hours— 
I think that is a good maritime allowance 
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for any undertaking—I shall pop the ques¬ 
tion, and gain her consent. I’m sure she 
looked it, though she didn’t know it. So 
tliat affair is settled. Instead of marrying 
the heiress, I shall take my wife back to the 
parish ; and, if, after that, I should chance 
to murder a Prime Minister or two, I think 
the evidence of lunacy may be fairly es¬ 
tablished, to the satisfaction of any jury. 
Now to learn, of what tom-foolery I really 
have been guilty.” As Lord George said 
this, he rang the bell; and very shortly, in 
answer to the summons, appeared Fi Fa. 

“ I say, my boy,” said his Lordship, “ can 
you tell me whether I was very consider¬ 
ably drunk last night, or only moderately 
intoxicated ? ” and Lord George turned 
round to look at Fi Fa, as he put this 
question; slipping at the same time, a 
couple of guineas into his hand. 

“ Why, my Lord,” said Fi Fa, in his 
dry quiet manner; “ you see, my Lord, as 
lawyers would say, there is a double issue 
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involved in your inquiry; first of all, 
were you drunk at all? and secondly, if 
drunk, to what extent? Now, my Lord, I 
think it must be admitted that you were 
drunk.” 

“Yes, I am afraid that must undoubt¬ 
edly have been the case.” 

“ But, for a drunken nobleman, I think 
I may add, your Lordship was as'moderate 
as could be expected.” 

“ Ah! then, what did I do?” demanded 
his Lordship, who saw an extraordinary 
twinkle in the other’s eye. 

“ Why, my Lord, you only insisted on 
getting into my mistress’s bed with your 
boots on, and popping the lighted candle 
under the laced pillow; but, with that ex¬ 
ception, my Lord, nothing occurred more 
than usual.” 

“ Getting into your mistress’s bed, Fi Fa! 
Why, what do you mean—this isn’t your 
mistress’s room—is it ?” 

“ No, my Lord, this isn’t my mistress’s. 
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room, because she had a fancy to sleep in 
her own herself.” 

“Well, then, did she actually come and 
find me there, or what ?” 

“ Why, I suppose she did, my Lord. I 
heard her lady’s maid telling in the kitchen, 
that her mistress was just going to get into 
bed at tlie side, as it might he, when she 
found your boots sticking out at the veiy 
place she had intended to put her feet in. 
All 1 know about it is, that I heard a great 
shout, my Lord, and my mistress’s lady's- 
maid came to me, to ask, if I would assist in 
carrying you out in the counterpane, just as 
crumbs go from table after dinner—wliich 
[ accordingly did; and 1 only hope your 
Lordship had as comfortable a ride as the 
peculiarity of the circumstances permitted.” 

“ D—n it, how very droll!” 

“ It was indeed, droll, my Lord. We all 
agreed, my Lord, in the servants’-hall, it 
was the drollest thing that ever happened 
jn .this house; and, if your Lordship is 
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likely to amuse us every night in that man¬ 
ner, we had rather you should stop with us 
a month than a fortnight. We are rather 
dull, at most times, in these country places, 
as it is very rarely we can get any of the 
aristocracy to come down for our special 
amusement.” 

“ So I suppose,” said Lonl George. 
“ And now, Fi Fa, tell me, was Miss (hr- 
cumspect in a great rage ?” 

“ Oh dear! no, my Loid—nothing of the 
sort. She’s very peculiar in her notions; 
and, 1 believe, she thinks it the greatest 
honour that ever happened to her.” 

“ Then, you do think I may venture 
down to breakfast without having my head 
bitten off.” 

“ Oh! my Lord, as to that, unless your 
Lordship takes some especial notice of the 
fact, you won’t hear the slightest allusion 
to it by Miss Circumspect; for she has 
given orders to her maid not to have the 
subject brought up in any way.” 
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“ And now, Fi Fa, tell me, who is that 
Miss Florence I saw last night ?” 

“ Why, poor creature, nobody knows ex¬ 
actly who she is. Some say she is a niece 
of Sir Simper’s—some say that she is only 
his ward—others say that she is the step¬ 
daughter of Sir Simper by a dead wife—but, 
anyhow, a kinder person, or a better, never 
existed.” 

“ Oh! a connexion of Sir Simper’s, is 
she ? I had no notion of that. Who was 
her father?” 

“ A Captain Rawdon in the Navy, my 
Lord.” 

“ Ahl Rawdon— Rawdon — Rawdon— 
I don’t remember to have heard much of 
him. Was he a man of any property?” 
carelessly added his Lordship, as he mixed 
round the lather in his shaving-dish. 

“ Miss Florence may have about two 
hundred a-year, my Lord,” replied Fi Fa, 
with a smile, which Lord George, at the 
moment, interpreted to signify, “ knowingly 
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as you put your question, I am up to the 
full purport of it, and so you need not at¬ 
tempt to blind me.” 

“ Two hundred a-year! What a shame 
that such a beautiful girl should only have 
two hundred a-year!” 

“ Yes, my Lord, commonly speaking, 
young ladies’ fortunes ought to be left to be 
fixed by their lovers; but, as I hear Miss 
Circumspect’:' bell ring, perhaps, my Lord, 
you will allow me to absent myself for a few 
minutes; for I expect my mistress is anxi¬ 
ous to enquire foi’ your Lordship’s health, 
after the fatigues of last night, which she 
seemed to think was the cause of your in¬ 
disposition.” 

“Oh! certainly; but just tell me first, 
what has become of Miss Acantha Cash, 
that was residing here? I want to send on 
a packet that I was to deliver to her.” 

A smile of such arch meaning stole over 
the countenance of Fi Fa, as his Lordship 
mentioned the name of Miss Cash, thiit^the 
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former, from some vague feeling, felt him¬ 
self unable to meet it; and, withdrawing 
liis gaze from the face of the other, Fi Fa 
immediately replied— 

“ Oh! my Lord, you won’t fall in with 
Miss CasJi here. She’s gone on a visit to 
some friends.” 

Lord George longed to say, “ To w'hom 
—where—when ?” But, whether from a 
feeling tliat tlie other knew what was jiass- 
ing in his mind, or any other cause, his 
courage, usually so great, here temporarily 
deserted him, and he, merely answered— 

“Oh!” 

Fi Fa, perceiving that no further question 
was put to him, withdrew. 
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